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BRIAND got a substantial vote of confidence 
on Wednesday for his new Government, 
+ which comprises the same list of Ministers 


as its predecessor. It is not likely to survive many 
months, for the Radical-Socialists do not like it—and 
in particular they dislike M. Tardieu as Minister of the 
Interior. They abstained from the vote in the Chamber ; 
but they will presumably unmask their batteries after 
The Hague Conference. This is, of course, the all- 
important matter at the moment, and M. Briand’s 
attitude there may make history. The omens do not 
look very favourable for the prevalence of common 
sense and generosity. M. Briand’s speech on 
Wednesday, delivered amid the plaudits of the Right, 
harped on the “rights of France,”’ and conveyed the 
impression that the securing of French interests was 
the primary object of the Conference. He was careful 
not to commit himself to any specific statement of 
his policy; but if these generalities mean anything, 
they must mean that he is, as one of the Socialist 
Deputies put it, the prisoner of a reactionary majority. 
We can only hope that the expectation that M. Briand will 
show an even less conciliatory front than M. Poincaré 
would have shown at The Hague, will be proved wrong. 
The evacuation of the Rhineland, as well as a clearing up 
of the Reparations question, is urgent, and if France 
refuses that she will do incalculable mischief. 
* * * 

No better illustration could be afforded of the contra- 
dictions which exist between the theory and the practice 
of Bolshevism than the international Communist demon- 
strations on August Ist. At the very moment when Mr. 
Henderson is discussing with the Soviet envoy the 








question of pledges to refrain from propaganda as a 
condition of the resumption of relations between England 
and Russia, the Third International has been exciting 
half the governments of Europe by an organised and 
well-financed attempt to bring out the workers of all 
Europe into the streets, in order to celebrate a day which 
is nominally a day of protest against Imperialist wars, 
but which Moscow proudly boasts is really “‘ a military 
review of the armed strength of the world proletariat 
in its struggle against the world bourgeoisie.” In the 
placards and posters with which Moscow and Leningrad 
have been plastered during the past fortnight, and in 
the advice and instructions which have been given to 
the Communists in this country, there is enough evidence 
of “ hostile propaganda ” to bury all M. Dovgalevsky’s 
pledges at the bottom of a waste-paper basket. To ask 
the Bolsheviks to refrain from attacking capitalism, or 
to abandon their cry for world-revolution, is to ask them, 
in their own opinion at any rate, to commit suicide. 
In these circumstances it seems absurd to attach much 
importance to any “ no propaganda pledges ” which Mr. 
Henderson may succeed in extracting from Moscow. 
But we cannot think that this propaganda is likely to 
do any great harm. If on occasion it appears really 
dangerous, it can be dealt with; but for the most part it 
is childish and futile, and more often than not, indeed, 
it helps to defeat its own ends. Look, for example, at the 
almost incredibly silly farce in London on Wednesday, 
when a handful of Communist girls and boys chained 
themselves on the top of a bus, and had to be undone 
at Scotland Yard! The Bolsheviks of course believe 
in world-revolution. But every competent observer 
believes that Bolshevism is in a state of evolution, and 
the renewal of relations and the development of trade 
should do more than anything else to assist the process. 
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There has been notable advance in the naval 
conversations between London and Washington, and 
attention is being directed to President Hoover’s hope 
of a Five-Powers Conference to be held next year. This, 
if arranged on the full basis now being discussed, would 
remove the necessity of a Conference in 1931 provided 
for by the Washington Agreements of 1922. Mr. Hoover 
is convinced of the wisdom of bringing the whole 
problem before a single conference of the chief naval 
Powers, and it may be taken as evidence of the strength 
of the President’s position with the American public 
that he should be more favourable to London than to 
Washington as the place of meeting. Such a proposal 
as that would have been impossible for any previous 
President. Washington has provided a large crop of 
forecasts as to probable ways of applying the formula 
of “parity with elasticity.”” These include the state- 
ment that America will propose the total abolition of the 
battleship, while it is assumed that the important cuts 
will first be made in battleships, submarines, and 
destroyers. The big-navy party in America, not 
unnaturally alarmed over Mr. Hoover’s action and atti- 
tude, is loudly insisting upon the resumption of the 
building programme which the President has held 
up, its argument being that the gap between the cruiser 
strength of America and that of Great Britain must be 
bridged before the United States can enter a conference 


for an all-round reduction of naval armaments. Mr. 
MacDonald is to visit America in October. It is 


important to realise that the journey would be worse than 
futile if agreement upon the essentials had not been 
reached before he sailed. 

x * * 

The situation created by the dispute between the 
Vatican and Lord Strickland, the Prime Minister of 
Malta, over the treatment of the Maltese Catholics 
is much more serious than people in this country have 
hitherto realised. It is obvious that in an island where 
a large proportion of the population is of the Roman 
Catholic faith the best interests of British policy demand 
a full and wise consideration of their religious 
sentiments. Whether Lord Strickland has been tactless 
in his dealings with the local clergy we are not prepared 
to say. What we have no hesitation in stigmatising 
is the tactless and incorrect manner in which Cardinal 
Gasparri has made his protest against the Prime 
Minister’s alleged ill-treatment of the Maltese Catholics. 
Admittedly, the Vatican is entitled to address its 
clergy, in whatever country they may be, on ecclesi- 
astical matters; but Cardinal Gasparri’s letter to the 
Maltese bishops, calling on them to continue their 
opposition to the Maltese Government, goes far further 
than a mere ecclesiastical instruction. It is a direct 
interference in the internal affairs of another country, 
and had a similar document been sent to Communists 
in this country from Moscow it would have rightly 
provoked an indignant protest on the part of the British 
Government. There is a British diplomatic repre- 
sentative at the Vatican. If Cardinal Gasparri desired 
to call attention to the alleged maladministration of 
Lord Strickland, he should have addressed himself to 
the British Minister to the Vatican instead of publishing 
his highly irregular letter first and then enclosing a 
copy of it in his note to Mr. Chilton. While it is 
desirable that the Maltese dispute should be settled 
in the most amicable way possible, we hope that the 
Foreign Office will take a firm stand with regard to 
the Vatican’s interference in matters which are outside 
its competence. It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the Vatican is using its influence for other than 
strictly religious purposes, and that it is giving its 
support to the irredentist policy of the Italian Fascists. 


seamen 


The findings in the Vestris case will be a shock to 
those who think that sea-trading—British sea-trading, 
at any rate—is always a clean business. This ship put 
out from an American port overloaded to an extent that 
made her “ not fit to face the perils of her voyage.” 
She was deliberately overloaded—and that not for the 
first time—and she was not the only vessel belonging to 
this firm that put to sea laden beyond her marks. The 
Court censured several of the agents of the owners for 
this and other faults, and also criticised the captain 
(who was one of the 112 persons who were drowned in 
the wreck) for delay in sending out his S.O.S. message, 
But in respect to this there is also a very grave criticism 
of the instructions given by the owners to their ship- 
masters. One of these instructions was that a master 
in ease of serious disaster must “ carefully consider 
the actual amount of peril to the lives of those under 
his charge, and then judge whether he will be justified 
or not in fighting his own way unaided to the nearest 
port. His being able to succeed in this will always 
be considered a matter of high recommendation to him 
as a master.”” The Court, said Mr. Butler Aspinall, 
“ thinks that the latter part of this instruction is highly 
undesirable.”” The public is not likely to differ from 
him! The judgment contains a number of recommen- 
dations, of which the most important are that all 
British passenger ships should be properly inspected in 
foreign ports as they are here, and that consular 
authorities should report cases of overloading in foreign 
ports to the Board of Trade. These things clearly 
ought to be seen to at once. And it would be well if 
we could secure an international agreement for a 
universal maximum load-line. 


* * * 


Mr. Thomas cannot hope to do very much to reduce 
unemployment until he is able to get Parliamentary 
sanction for larger and more considered plans than he 
has yet had any opportunity to present. But, within 
the limits of the mandate he has just secured, he is 
evidently losing no time. This week he has been 
actively in conference with representatives of the local 
authorities, with a view to speeding up their plans for 
the development of public works. There is a limit to 
what can be done in this way; but it possesses a special 
importance because it is about the only way of providing 
work that can be set going quickly, without either 
prolonged negotiations or the need for further powers. 
It can therefore be made to contribute to lightening the 
burden that will have to be faced in the autumn, when 
some seasonal increase in the numbers unemployed is 
practically bound to occur. We are glad to see that, 
in the schemes that are now being pressed forward, 
South Wales bulks large. The late Government’s policy 
was to damp down activities in the distressed areas on 
the plea of economy. The new Government seems to 
be determined to get work going again in these areas 
especially. This is the right policy; for South Wales 
is certainly a distressed, but is also certainly not a 
permanently declining, industrial area. 


* * * 


The result of the Preston by-election is in accordance 
with expectations. Sir William Jowitt has polled, as a 
Labour candidate, 4,300 more votes than he polled as 
a Liberal in May, and only 2,100 less than Mr. Tom 
Shaw then polled with combined Liberal and Labour 
support. The Conservative poll remains practically 
unchanged, with an increase of about fifty votes, while 
the so-called ‘independent Labour ’”’ candidate, who 
got two thousand one hundred votes at the General 
Election, has sunk to a little over four hundred. It 
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jooks as if either the Liberal strength in Preston is very 
gnall indeed, or a good many Liberals were fully prepared 
to vote for the Attorney-General, despite his change of 
party. The local Liberals who forced the by-election 
have, of course, done their party nothing but harm, as 
the wiser of the Liberals in the division were from the 
outset well aware. .They would have done far better, 
fom their own point of view, to leave Sir William 
Jowitt in undisputed possession for the life of the present 
Parliament, and to accept his promise, in that event, 
thereafter to seek a seat elsewhere. Nationally, the 
oly moral of the by-election is that in industrial areas 
the bulk of the Liberal vote is likely to be cast for a 
Labour rather than a Conservative candidate where there 
isno Liberal in the field. 


* * * 


The coalowners, who held a national representative 
meeting last week on the question of a co-ordinated 
marketing scheme, have followed this up during the 
last few days by a series of district meetings. Evidently, 
no national scheme will be workable until all the districts 
are organised in schemes of their own; and the 
establishment of the necessary district machinery 
is therefore the appropriate next step. At present, 
oly the ‘Five Counties,” comprising the central 
English coalfield, are effectively covered; for, though 
Scotland and South Wales have for some time had 
schemes on paper, these are now in practice inoperative. 
Both these districts have held meetings this week; 
and the Durham owners, who have so far had no scheme 
at all, have at last approved a draft. This is of the 
frst importance, as Durham is one of the principal 
exporting areas. The coalowners, after their long 
lethargy, have doubtless been stirred into this activity 
by the Government’s announcement that, unless they 
set up both national and district schemes for themselves, 
the Government will do it for them compulsorily. They 
would far sooner confront the Government before the 
autumn with an accomplished fact than have thrust 
upon them schemes probably involving a much larger 
element of public control. For this reason, any schemes 
which they now set up will have to be very carefully 
scrutinised from the standpoint of the public interest. 


* * * 


Further agreements between the railway and road 
transport interests have been announced this week. 
Previous announcements included schemes of joint 
working between the Southern and Great Western 
Railway Companies and the leading omnibus companies 
inthe South and West of England. The new agreements 
allect chiefly the East and North; and the parties to 
them on the railway side are the London and North 
Eastern and the London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
Companies. As before, the agreements are far-reaching, 
and include the acquisition by the railway companies of 
a substantial holding of share-capital in the road trans- 
port concerns, as well as plans for co-ordinated services 
by rail and road and the reduction of competition 
between the two forms of transport. The danger to 
the public in all these measures of co-ordination is, of 
‘ourse, that it may lose the benefit of the cheap fares 
Which competition has brought about in certain areas. 
In particular, it is almost certain to cause some increase 
toad transport passenger charges in many of the less 
thickly populated areas. This new combine will there- 
fore heed careful watching. It may be quite legitimate 
'o raise some fares that have been forced too low by 
“ompetition (usually at the cost of long hours and low 
Wages for the omnibus employees); but against any 
attempt to bring about a general increase the public 
will need to be fully on its guard. 


There have been no further attempts, up to the time 
of writing, to reopen negotiations in the cotton trade. 
The great majority of the mills and sheds of Lancashire 
are idle, though some small, and a few big, firms not 
associated with the employers’ federations are still 
working at the old wages. The Operative Spinners’ 
Amalgamation held a delegate meeting on Wednesday, 
and decided to consult its districts on the question of 
empowering the executive to reopen negotiations. But 
this question will not be settled until next week, and 
in the meantime no developments seem to be likely 
on the spinning side of the trade. Miss Bondfield, in 
reply to questions in Parliament, expressed last week- 
end the view that no further action could at present be 
usefully taken by the Ministry of Labour; but this 
week the composition of the Government Committee of 
Inquiry into the Cotton Trade has been officially 
announced, and the activities of this body may possibly 
exert some indirect influence on the course of the 
dispute. The immediate question is whether the 
operatives are prepared to compromise. The employers 
evidently do not expect to get the whole of the wage- 
reduction they have demanded; and the operatives on 
the spinning side of the industry seem not unprepared 
to go some way to meet them. The possibility of 
separate settlements for the spinning and manufacturing 
groups certainly cannot be left out of account. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Amicable relations 
between the Free State and Northern Ireland are not 
likely to be seriously endangered by the dispute which 
has arisen over fishery rights in Lough Foyle. Never- 
theless, the two Irish Governments would do well to 
remember there are partisans on both sides ready to 
seize eagerly on any opportunity of stirring up bad blood. 
And things are becoming gravely complicated when 
bailiffs of a Northern fishery company engage in a series 
of miniature naval battles with oars and boathooks in 
the effort to seize the nets of Free State fishermen 
plying their business in their own waters. Border 
differences have always been sharper in Derry and 
Donegal than other areas, and people who might be 
expected to know better are openly advocating methods 
of violence to settle the fishery quarrel that, if adopted, 
would mean in all probability a renewal of the ghastly 
vendettas of Orange and Green. While most of the 
threats are no more than wild talk, responsible politicians 
cannot afford to treat them too lightly, and a little plain 
speaking from people in authority is badly needed. 
This is all the more urgent if, as seems probable, the 
claim of the fishery company is to be pressed in a fashion 
that raises an intricate constitutional question between 
the two Governments. The company is now appealing 
to the Northern Courts for an injunction against Free 
State fishermen on the ground that Lough Foyle, under 
charter, is part of the city of Londonderry. As against 
this, the Free State authorities maintain that Northern 
Ireland is specifically defined as comprising six parlia- 
mentary counties, and its Parliament has no jurisdiction 
over Lough Foyle or the territorial waters of Antrim 
and Down. Semi-official announcements in Dublin 
make it plain that while Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues 
refrained from active intervention so long as the issue 
was that of the rights of a general fishery, they will 
challenge any decision that infringes their title to exercise 
jurisdiction over Lough Foyle, and are prepared, if 
necessary, to carry the matter to The Hague. Naturally, 
lawyers are licking their lips in expectation of a fight 
after their own hearts, but if the fighting can be confined 
to the lawyers the country need not take the crisis too 
tragically. 

B 
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THE FIRST FIVE WEEKS 


OBODY outside a lunatic asylum expected the 
N Government to create a new heaven and a 
new earth in its first short session. Some of 
its Left wing supporters no doubt hankered after more 
adventurous policies, and the frivolous or the Die-hards 
among its adversaries hoped for sensations, gaffes and 
collapses. But the verdict of the country as a whole, 
we think, is that Mr. MacDonald has made a very 
creditable start. He and his colleagues have disarmed 
the critics—at any rate on the opposite side—by their 
caution and conciliatoriness, and yet have given an 
earnest that they mean something very different from 
Mr. Baldwin’s “ safety first.” Such criticism as they 
have encountered has been in the main only the small 
change of party politics. There are difficulties and 
dangers ahead, indeed, at home and abroad, but they 
can face these with a far greater confidence than was 
possible during their 1924 experiment. Labour, though 
it is in a minority at Westminster, has a stronger hold 
in the country. The Liberal Party is at once less 
formidable in numbers and more friendly disposed, 
while the Conservatives are still stunned by their 
defeat and ill at ease among themselves. It is not 
very clear at present whether it is Mr. Baldwin, or Mr. 
Churchill, or Lord Beaverbrook, or some unknown, who 
is to lead them out of the wilderness. But it does 
seem clear that, barring accidents, the Government 
has little to fear at present from any Tory Moses. 
Prophets of woe predict trouble from the extreme 
Left. That may come; but we doubt whether Mr. 
Maxton and his particular friends really harbour the 
fell designs that they are credited with. They want 
the Government to go faster and farther than it has 
gone, or than it is likely to go, and they will naturally 
grumble and perhaps threaten. But this does not 
necessarily mean that they have the desire—even if 
they had the power—to destroy Mr. MacDonald. 
Ginger groups, after all, equip themselves with ginger 
and not gunpowder. And a little ginger, given and 
taken (or refused) in the right spirit, should not do the 
Government any harm. 

Those who, like ourselves, hold no brief for any party 
will remember that Labour took office first and foremost 
in order to remedy discontents—grave and grossly 
neglected discontents. They cannot accuse the 
Government of dilatoriness in buckling to its task, 
nor would it be fair, considering how immense and 
how varied the task is, to complain that more has not 
been achieved in the space of five weeks. Mr. Thomas 
and his coadjutors have not made much impression as 
yet on the mass of unemployment, but they are 
maturing and carrying through their plans—and on 
the right lines in general, though they have not always 
been quite happy in explaining the detail. The housing 
problem is not solved, but Mr. Greenwood has, as a 
preliminary to bigger measures, checked the disaster 
that was threatened by his predecessor’s policy of 
reducing the subsidy. The Minister of Labour has 
set her hand to important reforms in the administration 
of unemployment insurance benefit, and the President 
of the Board of Education (after an anxious week or 
two, which the Cabinet might have spared us) is 


emeeieenl 


preparing for the raising of the school age. The Trade 
Disputes Act and the Miners’ Eight Hours Act, together 
with other problems of the coal industry, will be 
tackled in the autumn, and so also, it seems likely 
will the distresses of the cotton trade, now that the 
employers have insisted on putting the fat in the fire. 
Here, indeed, are matters which may put the Government 
to a severe test; for the vested interests of big business 
—and little business—will fight, and will expect their 
politicians to fight too, whilst miners, Trade Unionists, 
and a great body of the unemployed are near the end 
of their patience. But the rottenness in the state of 
Lancashire and in many of the coalfields is so intolerable 
and so glaring that Mr. MacDonald need not be afraid 
of drastic measures. For anything short of out-and-out 
Socialism—which he is not likely to indulge in—he 
should be able to count on pretty solid support from the 


Liberals, and even of a fair degree of good will from 
a section of the Conservatives. 


In the conduct of foreign affairs there has been a swift 
and salutary change. In the matter of disarmament 
the Prime Minister has made himself the protagonist. 
His reputation abroad stood high in 1924, it stands high 
still, and he is bent very properly on raising it even 
higher. The visit to Washington in October may not 
produce all the happy results that some hope from it, 
for armaments, as we have learned from experience, have 
an incalculable capacity for resisting reduction. But 
there will be a great gain to the cause of Anglo-American 
amity, and there should be material gains also to the 
groaning taxpayers of our mad world. We had a sign 
that the British Government at least is serious about this 
matter in the announcement last week of immediate 
naval “ cuts.” Mr. MacDonald intends also to show his 
belief in the League by going to the Assembly at Geneva 
next month, and we hope that his presence there, and 
what he says, will go far to restore this country to its 
rightful position in the councils of the nations. As for 


Mr. Henderson, he has shown during the few weeks he | 











has been at the Foreign Office precisely those qualities | 


that we expected him to show—coolness, common sense 
and courage. He has been cautious about the evacuation 
of the Rhineland ; his wisdom in this will, we trust, appear 
when the forthcoming Reparations Conference has done 
its work. In the negotiations for a settlement with 
Russia he is taking a steady course, ignoring alike the 
murmurs of friends who wanted him to prostrate 
himself on the Soviet doormat, and of opponents who 
would have liked him to be another “ Jix.” There 
may be some hitches before the Anglo-Russian treaty 
that we want is signed, but we do not think they will 
be of Mr. Henderson’s making. Last but not least, 
there is Egypt. Here, in the steps he has taken so far, 
Mr. Henderson has acted with admirable promptitude 
and boldness. The suggestion that he treated Lord 
Lloyd unfairly will not bear examination, and the 
exposures which the folly of the Conservatives forced him 
to make in the debate on the adjournment afforded the 
amplest justification for his policy. Mr. Churchill's 


efforts in a bad cause were pitiful; he played into the 
Government’s hands, and staggered and sickened sensible 
men on his own benches. For the next steps we must 
But if what Mr. Henderson is aiming at 


wait and see. 
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is what we have good reason to believe it to be—a liberal 
settlement of all outstanding questions that will be 
accepted by an Egyptian Parliament—then we have 
no criticisms to offer. It may be desirable to maintain 
a peculiar relation between Egypt and Great Britain— 
indeed, most of the Egyptians themselves desire it. 
But the attempt to keep Egypt as a sort of scullion 
of the British Empire is hopeless as well as indecent, 
and the sooner it is abandoned the better for all 
concerned. 

Our judgment, then, of the Government’s first five 
weeks is that on the whole it has done well. It has got, 
of course, to do better yet in fulfilling promises and 
expectations. In personnel it compares favourably 
with its predecessor, and its debating power is strong 
in the House of Commons, though painfully weak in 
the Lords. Whether Mr. MacDonald has any remedy in 
store for this weakness we do not know. At present 
he seems to be nonplussed by the difficulty of finding 
persons in his party who are possessed of the somewhat 
stringent qualifications for a “ Labour peerage ”— 
namely, first-class brains, ability to cope with Lord 
Birkenhead in speech, a comfortable income, and no 
sons or likelihood of having any. Only a few of the 
Ministers have so far come into the limelight. Others 
will be tested before long—and in particular Mr. Morrison, 
the Minister of Transport (whose ability and experience 
should carry him through successfully), Captain 
Wedgwood Benn and Mr. Snowden. India and the 
Budget may well bring storms in the spring. If the 
Government can weather them, and if the industrial 
world has been pacified in the meantime, if peace plans 
are moving abroad, if the Tories are still bickering about 
food-taxes, and if the Liberals preserve their amiability, 
then Mr. MacDonald should be good for a long run. 


THE LANCASHIRE MORASS 
])Peecs in the cotton trade are essentially un- 


spectacular. When the railwaymen have a dispute 

with their employers—which happens nowadays 
but seldom—all the world is interested at once, because 
everyone’s convenience is immediately affected. When the 
miners have a dispute, the world takes notice because the 
effect, if not so immediate, is no less far-reaching in its 
reactions on the economic system as a whole. But the 
cotton trade can go on strike, and no one outside Lancashire 
and Cheshire need really be a penny the wiser. Both 
employers and operatives in the cotton industry lack that 
cogent argument which imperatively involves the inter- 
vention of the community in their affairs. 

This is due to two main causes. We can all of us do, 
for longer than any dispute is likely to last, without fresh 
supplies of cotton goods; and we are not in’ practice likely 
to have to go short of a single shirt, for the stock in the 
drapers’ shops and the warehouses of the wholesalers is 
usually big enough to outlast any possible interruption of 
supply. Moreover, the cotton trade exports, directly or 
indirectly, are by far the greater part of its product; for much 
of the stuff that is sold in this country is subsequently made 
up for sale as apparel overseas. There is, therefore, no public 
urgency about any trouble in the cotton trade, such as at 
once accompanies any serious dispute on the railways, or at 
the docks, or in the coal mines. The community, save in 
the areas directly affected by the dispute, can, if it likes, 
leave the combatants to fight matters out among themselves 
without risk of suffering any real inconvenience. 

his is, of course, a temporary advantage to whichever 
party is the better placed for taking the chances offered by 
€ economic situation. If the public convenience is 


endangered, this fact not merely gives the Government a 
plausible reason for .intervention, but also ensures that 
there will be public support behind any reasonable attempt 
to bring the dispute to an end. This pressure of public 
opinion may be an important factor in getting disputes 
settled; and the fact that it is nearly impossible to get 
the public seriously to bother its head about any stoppage 
in the cotton trade greatly weakens the hands of any 
Government that sets out to intervene as mediator. 

Therein lies the Government’s difficulty in the present 
case. For the past week Sir Horace Wilson and other 
officials of the Ministry of Labour have been trying to bring 
about a settlement of the differences in the cotton trade; 
but they have no power behind them save their unaided 
powers of persuasion. The Minister of Labour can, indeed, 
make use of his powers under Part II. of the Industrial 
Courts Act to refer the quarrel to an independent committee 
of inquiry, but this body will have no power to do more 
than recommend terms of settlement; and the force of such 
a recommendation depends a good deal on the pressure of 
public opinion behind it. Even so, we think the Government 
would be wise to use such powers as it does possess, for 
opinion in Lancashire itself might achieve much, even if 
there were no strong pressure of opinion in the country as 
a whole. The case is one to which the machinery of the 
Industrial Courts Act is thoroughly appropriate; and the 
opportunity is a good one for showing that the Government 
means to use it to more purpose than its predecessor. 

The chief difficulty involved in this course is one that 
the committee itself, if it is appointed, will have to face. 
There is, in a sense, either too much or too little for it to 
inquire into. The actual issue in dispute is quite simple. 
The cotton employers want a reduction in wages, to which 
the Trade Unions refuse to agree. But the questions 
underlying this issue are not simple at all. The employers 
maintain that costs of production are too high to enable 
them to compete effectively in world markets, and that 
rates of wages have remained unaltered since 1922, though 
there has been during the intervening years a substantial 
fall in the general level of prices. An adequate wage 
reduction, they say, would enable them to get back lost 
trade, and thus to pay the operatives as high wages as now, 
because the lower rates would be offset by more continuous 
employment. 

This sounds plausible enough, but it does not convince 
the operatives. The saving in costs that would result 
from the lower wage-rates proposed by the employers 
would not, they say, be enough to get back any considerable 
amount of trade, even if it were passed on to the overseas 
purchaser. But it would not, they argue, be passed on. 
In the case of most firms, it would be used to help in meeting 
the burden of the losses which are now being incurred, and 
to save virtually bankrupt firms from the necessity of 
reorganisation. The lower wage-rates, therefore, would not 
bring increased employment, but would leave the condition 
of the trade unchanged. And, in reply to the argument 
that wage-rates have not fallen in correspondence with 
the cost of living, the operatives add that earnings have 
fallen, because of short time, far more than in correspondence, 
and that they simply cannot afford to agree to further 
sacrifices, above all in default of evidence that the employers 
are taking the work of reorganisation seriously in hand. 

Thus the narrow wage-issue broadens out into the whole 
problem of the organisation and efficiency of the cotton 
trade. These are matters upon which the Government has 
just appointed a special committee of inquiry; but they are 
obviously germane to the present dispute. No committee 
under the Industrial Courts Act, unless it confined itself 
purely to an interim and temporary recommendation, 
could possibly help dealing with them. For the operatives’ 
case against a reduction in wages largely depends on their 
allegation that the real cause of Lancashire’s competitive 
weakness in world markets lies, not in high wages, but in 
excessive capital charges due to speculative inflation in the 
past leading to bad organisation in the present. The Trade 
Unions hold that, as long as the employers persist in the 
attempt to carry their present capital burdens, no con- 
ceivable wage-reduction can place them in a position to 
recapture most of the trade that has been lost. They feel 
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that, if they give way now, the employers will be able in, 
say,a year’s time, to confront them with a further claim 
for a reduction in wages on precisely the same grounds 
as are now put forward. Nay, more, they believe that, 
if they agree to accept lower wages now, the effect will be 
to allow the employers to stagger on for a while longer 
without touching seriously the necessary but distasteful 
task of writing down their capital and reorganising their 
methods of production and sale. The case against lower 
wages is not that the employers are making enough profits 
to enable them in reality to pay more, but that, the lower 
the wage level, the less is the prospect of serious measures 
of reorganisation. It is the coal mines problem over again. 

The attitude of the employers certainly lends colour to 
this view. A week or so ago the Times ventured, in its 
gentlest manner, to hint that the cotton masters would be 
wise to think about setting their own house in order, and 
that they had not, during the past decade, managed their 
affairs with perfect wisdom. This comment at once drew 
an angry retort from the employers’ chairman, who ordered 
all outsiders to refrain from meddling with the affairs of 
the cotton trade and, by inference at any rate, repudiated 
the idea that he and his fellow-employers had anything 
either to repent or to be ashamed of. In face of facts uni- 
versally known, and published broadcast by many authorities, 
this attitude is merely ridiculous. Everyone knows that, 
in the short-lived boom which followed the war, the cotton 
trade was the victim of the biggest ‘‘ ramp ” that has taken 
place in any industry within living memory. Firms were 
refloated and recapitalised right and left, on the basis of 
the most absurdly optimistic valuations. The working 
capital of the old firms was swept away, and went to swell 
the speculators’ profits; and the refloated concerns opened 
business with an intolerable weight of debenture and loan 
charges on their backs, and with the necessity of looking 
to the joint-stock banks for practically the whole of their 
working capital. Whereas previously most of the capital 
was in the form of shares, and therefore took its part in 
meeting the ups and downs of trade, the new capital 
consisted largely of loans, so that interest had to be paid 
(largely on purely fictitious capital) whether a trading profit 
was made or not. The result was that the operatives, who 
could be stood off or dismissed, or given only intermittent 
employment, were made to bear the brunt of the depression 
which followed. Loan money received its fixed interest; 
and there was not enough left to pay a living wage without 
incurring actual trading losses. 

In these circumstances, the operatives are clearly justified 
in refusing to have their wages assured in accordance with 
the employers’ ability to pay, after all capital and other 
charges have been met. Every expert who has studied the 
condition of the industry knows that earnings are already 
very low, and cannot be reduced further without bringing 
many of the less skilled workers almost to the verge of 
starvation; whereas there is far more hope of cutting down 
the other costs of production by scaling down the nominal 
capital—including the borrowed money—now in the industry 
more nearly to the real value which it represents. This is, 
no doubt, a bitter pill for the employers to swallow, for 
“ rationalisation ” of the cotton trade may mean the dis- 
appearance of many of the smaller producers as independent 
firms, and a recognition that many who invested their money 
in the industry during the boom have lost practically all 
that they put in. It is natural enough that the employers 
should be most reluctant to face these facts, but the 
question is whether they must not be faced before the trade 
as a whole can be placed again upon a sound footing. 

All these issues will doubtless be threshed out before the 
committee of inquiry which the Government has set up. 
But this body cannot act very quickly : it must be allowed 
time to make a proper investigation of the facts. Meantime, 
most of the mills and weaving sheds in Lancashire are at 
a standstill. Surely, the natural course would be to carry 
on at the present wages until the new Government committee 
has presented its report. But the employers’ action in 
forcing an issue now looks rather as if this were just what 
they set out to avoid. They want the question of wages to 
be treated quite separately from the question of economic 
organisation. But actually, as we have seen, the two are 


tangled up inextricably together. 





a 


The case seems to be one that ought to be met by a purely 
temporary settlement. Either the employers should : 
; agree 
to keep wages unchanged pending the report of the official 
inquiry, or, if they will not accept this, the joint offer of 
the Trade Unions that the wage-dispute should be referred 
to arbitration ought at once to be accepted. The real 
question at stake is the reorganisation and rationalisation 
of the cotton trade. Until this is carried through the 
wage-paying ability of the trade as a whole cannot really 
be doubted. The best that can be hoped for now is a mere 
interim agreement, designed to carry the trade over the next 
year or so, and to allow time both for the Government's 
committee _to report and for the necessary measures of 
reorganisation to be taken in hand. At least until the 
employers have given a real indication that they mean 
seriously to try to set their house in order, it is unreasonable 
to blame the operatives for their refusal to consider a down- 
ward revision of wages. For, in view of the growing 
severity of overseas competition, especially from countries 
where the standard of life is far lower than in Great Britain 
it is quite clear that the product of wage-reductions alone, 
without contributing anything to the solution of the major 
problem, will be, most likely, paid into the bank accounts 
of men who have second claims upon the product of Lanca- 
shire’s trade. That way lie further degradation and decay, 
and, in order to avoid this disastrous conclusion, it is to be 
hoped that the Government will use every effort to bring 
the dispute to an end. If it is allowed to drag on, not only 
are many of the mills which have now closed quite unlikely 
ever to open again under the same control, but the operatives, 
whose savings have been for the most part exhausted 
during the long depression, will be left utterly without 
resource. The feeling that a wage any lower than the 
present level would be sheerly a starvation wage is behind 
the tenacity with which the workers, despite their weak 
strategic position, have been holding out against the 
employers’ claims. 


THE INDIAN OUTLOOK 


WEEK ago at Allahabad Mr. M. K. Gandhi made the 
A first move in a new campaign of Non-Co-operation. 
The occasion was a special meeting of the All-India 
Committee of the National Congress, called for the purpose of 
deciding upon the policy to be adopted in the autumn, 
preparatory to the annual assembly of the National Congress 
at the end of the year. Upon more than one important 
question the Congress Committee was unable to reach a 
unanimous decision, or even to recommend a definite course 
of action. Once again wide differences of method and aim 
were revealed between Mr. Gandhi and the more political 
Swarajists, and also between the younger element and those 
who still adhere to the tenets of the Gandhist creed. The 
discussions at Allahabad were in several respects illuminating, 
and as they synchronised with the publication of the two most 
important provincial reports within the field of the Simon 
Commission, they afford an opportunity for reviewing the 
general position in India. 

Mr. Gandhi is essentially unchanged. Indeed, at the 
National Congress Committee he moved a resolution which 
recalled the tactics of eight years ago, before the two years 
of his imprisonment which brought the decisive break in the 
Non-Co-operation movement; but he was compelled to offer 
it as a compromise. The time had come, he explained, for 
the concentration of the country upon a fresh effort ol 
non-violent non-co-operation, to begin on January 1st next, 
and to be announced by the withdrawal from the Legisla- 
tures of all members of the National Congress. If in the 
meantime the Government of India should renounce all 
measures of repression and the Imperial Government concede 
dominion status upon the basis of the Nehru draft constitu- 
tion, there would be no renewal of Non-Co-operation; but, 
failing such concession, Mr. Gandhi implied, the boycott of 
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the Legislatures would be followed by a” declaration of 
independence on the part of the Indian National Congress. 
In pressing his motion Mr. Gandhi expressed the hope 
that it would not be necessary for the Congress to adopt the 
creed of independence; but, he added, it was impossible to 
forget that the Nehru report of 1928 had been treated as a 
scrap of paper and there was no sign of the coming of dominion 
status. The resolution was carried, but not with unanimity, 
and the Committee preferred to leave the question of the 
immediate boycott of the Legislatures to the full Congress in 
December. It was noticeable, as evidence of the radical 
confusion existing among the Congress leaders, that the 
seconder of the resolution, Mr. S. C. Bose, of Calcutta, chief 
lieutenant of the late C. R. Das, announced that if the 
National Congress should declare independence to be 
impossible, the Swarajists would take the oath of allegiance 
in the Legislatures. 

Such proceedings, in a national body which formerly 
directed the political movement in India, are their own 
condemnation. It is plain that they are not related to the 
present-day actualities of India. But Mr. Gandhi, time 
and again, has demonstrated his readiness to assume com- 
mand of a political situation which he is wholly unable to 
control, and therefore we are bound to take seriously his 
renewed threat of a general boycott and the beginning of 
“mass civil disobedience.’’ No one, however, is more 
completely aware than Mr. Gandhi himself that it is fore- 
doomed to disaster. Non-Co-operation is not an imaginable 
policy for India. It was not so even during the two or 
three years of the Mahatma’s extraordinary power as a popular 
leader, when his authority was unquestioned throughout 
Hindu India and extended also over a large part of the 
Moslem community. At that time the policy of Swaraj was 
altogether undefined, but the method of Non-Co-operation 
had the appearance of a very formidable weapon. Put to 
the test, it broke in the Mahatma’s hand, and nothing in the 
world is more certain than that such a weapon cannot be 
forged anew. Mr. Gandhi’s own party has abandoned him. 
His appearance in the National Congress of 1928 made this 
fact unmistakable. The leader of the Swarajist party, 
Pundit Motilal Nehru, is unalterably opposed to the Gandhist 
attitude and creed; he is a politician, belonging by gifts and 
training to the arena of politics. The Swarajist members of 
the Legislative Councils have no intention of giving up their 
seats. They form a political opposition; they have no other 
field of labour; they are no more inclined towards a self- 
denying ordinance and self-banishment to the wilderness 
than would be the left wing of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party if Mr. Maxton should raise a Scottish counterpart of 
the Gandhist standard. 

It will be observed that Mr. Gandhi and the Swarajists 
alike continue to cite the Nehru draft constitution as though 
it had been adopted by all the Indian parties and, in 
consequence, could be made the basis of a settlement by 
consent, leading to the creation of a Dominion of India. 
This assumption is one of the most curious features of the 
present situation. It is true that Mr. Gandhi has accepted 
the Nehru draft; but it would be perfectly safe to say that 
it cannot be anything but abhorrent to him, since it is an 
entirely abstract and mechanical scheme of representative 
government, no more Indian, and no more workable, than 
was the electorate structure devised some years ago by 
Dr. Annie Besant and her friends. The many-parties 
conference out of which the Nehru proposals emerged was 
& commendable manceuvre. It was, as a matter of fact, 
the first practical step taken in India towards meeting the 
challenge thrown out by Lord Birkenhead in 1925, when 
as Secretary of State he made a suggestion that the leaders 
of the Indian parties should forestall the work of the 


Statutory Commission by producing the outline of an agreed 
Constitution. But as a basis of discussion the Nehru draft 
has at least three grave defects. It is a doctrinaire invention, 
in no way related to the established facts of Indian 
government or to the organic life of the Indian people. 
It was hastily devised and has not been subjected to proper 
examination in India. It has not gained even the most 
tentative measure of approval from any important Indian 
minority. These, we may agree, are not good reasons for 
its being treated by Mr. Wedgwood Benn in the manner 
universally implied when Mr. Gandhi or anyone else refers 
to a scrap of paper. And yet a scrap of paper is precisely 
what the Nehru draft is: that and nothing more. 

We come, of course, into a very different world when we 
turn from the debates and comminations of Allahabad to 
the reports of the Bombay and Bengal Committees that 
have been co-operating in the inquiry of the Simon Com- 
mission. Both documents are able and interesting, and 
both embody proposals designed to facilitate the transition 
to full responsible government in the major Indian provinces. 
One of the main differences between Bombay and Bengal 
during the ten years of the Montagu Constitution has been 
that in Bombay the method of dyarchy has worked fairly 
well, while in Bengal it has been an obvious and serious 
failure. Hence it is not surprising that the Bombay Com- 
mittee should base its principal proposal upon the mainten- 
ance of dyarchy for a further short period—five years— 
after which it would give place, should circumstances permit, 
to a unitary system of provincial government with a body 
of six Ministers under a Chief Minister. The Bengal Com- 
mittee, apparently, is equally emphatic as to the goal of 
complete provincial autonomy, while it expands its view 
over an internal political system of complete responsible 
government for the whole of India, under a federal organisa- 
tion. That, at all events, is looking very far ahead. Mean- 
while, we have this principal difference between the two old 
presidencies as to the transition stage of provincial adminis- 
tration. Bombay having, despite the recent distressing 
disturbances, a relatively simple racial problem, can fore- 
cast a unitary cabinet system; the Bengal Committee, 
rightly apprehensive with regard to the transfer of authority, 
prefers to recommend that the Minister responsible for 
internal order should have the assistance of an adminis- 
trative Board, consisting of one Hindu, one Moslem, and 
one European, with, in any case of disagreement, a final 
power of decision vested in the Governor. Both Com- 
mittees, by the by, are in favour of a provincial Second 
Chamber, for which there would seem to be little justifica- 
tion. Such proposals as these have an obvious value, and 
the reports reveal the encouraging fact that the provincial 
committees have been working well and will be of material 
assistance to the Central Indian Committee now engaged 
upon the concluding portion of its work in London. 

There remains an interval of probably six months before 
the report of the Simon Commission can be ready. This 
period may prove to be a critical interval for India. It 
will undoubtedly be so if Mr. Gandhi should receive sufficient 
backing from the Swarajist leaders to precipitate him into 
the rapids of militant Non-Co-operation. There will, how- 
ever, be time enough before the meeting of the National 
Congress in Lahore for the varied opposition to the 
Mahatma’s political leadership to develop, and it is fair to 
Mr. Gandhi to remember that more than once in the past 
his intelligence has asserted itself before the taking of an 
irrevocable decision. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Liberal 
leader, was wise enough the other day to remind the im- 
patient Indian parties that there is a Labour Government 
in office in Whitehall. There is no reason why Mr. Gandhi 
and the Swarajists should overlook the fact. 
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THE USES OF IMPERFECTION 


BRILLIANT London journalist described the other 
A day the delight with which, on looking through 
his books, he discovered in several of them 
misprints and other flaws that greatly increased their 
value. The copy he possesses of Mr. A. E. Housman’s Last 
Poems, for instance, lacks a comma and a semicolon, and, 
on that account, is worth twice as much money as it would 
have been worth if it had been perfect. In his first edition 
of The Forsyte Saga, “‘ the genealogical table, which is on a 
folded sheet, pulls out to the right instead of to the left,” 
and, though this is very inconvenient for the reader, 
it adds to the wealth of the owner, increasing the value of 
the book from £15 to £20. A misprint on page 44 of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s Swan Song apparently makes the imperfect 
copy so desirable as to double its value in the auction-rooms. 
My own copy of the first edition of Conrad’s Secret Sharer, 
I have been told, is a book specially to be prized because 
the name of one of the stories contained in it, “‘ Freya of the 
Seven Isles,” is misprinted “ Freya of the Secret Isles ” 
on the cover. There are probably rich collectors living who 
could take you, trembling with excitement, to treasured 
bookcases exclusively devoted to books similarly beautified 
with printers’ errors. 

And the stamp-collector has the same consuming passion 
for the imperfect. Once—so I have read—the engraver of a 
Mauritius stamp, who had been told to incorporate the 
words “‘ Post Paid” in the design, used the words “ Post 
Office ” instead, and, ever since, philatelists have fought 
for the privilege of paying hundreds of pounds for a stamp 
so ennobled by error. Again, while the British were 
occupying the Transvaal, a stamp was issued on which the 
name of the state was misspelt “ Transvarl.” A child of 
ten would have lost marks in an examination for such an 
error, but what is shame in an examination paper is regarded 
as glory in a stamp, and men will pay several hundreds of 
pounds for the delight of seeing the vile misspelling in their 
own albums. When one thinks how easy it is to add to the 
wealth of the world in this way, one is surprised that 
Governments do not give orders for the regular issue of 
stamps containing some slight error. Let them _ spell 
“penny” “ peny,” or “shilling” ‘ shiling” in a strictly 
limited issue, and I am sure these errant stamps would sell 
at high enough prices in America to pay off in the course of a 
few years a large part of the debt. There is no price that 
millionaires will not pay for a mistake that would discredit 
a school-child. A perfect stamp—a stamp, at least, that is 
both perfect and can be used for its proper purpose in 
sending a letter through the post—is to them of no 
more value than the sum mentioned on its face. The 
very fact that it is useful robs it of real worth. Even 
the wealthiest man in the world would protest if he were 
asked to pay more than a halfpenny for a perfectly good 
halfpenny stamp at the post office, but, if the stamp is 
old and filthy and unusable, and if the head on it has been 
printed upside down, he will gladly give you his motor car 
in exchange for it. 

Yet it would be an error to conclude from this that the 
world has gone mad. The man who is uninterested in a 
book or a stamp till he hears that there is a misprint in it 
is, as a rule, a man who can talk rationally, can transact 
business better than you or I, and who can look after the 
interests of his family at least as well as the man who prefers 
the words in the books he reads to be spelt correctly. That 
the world is still comparatively sane is shown by the fact 
that we do not hang the portraits in the National Gallery 
heels over head or at odd angles, and that every newspaper 
office still keeps proof-readers to prevent the appearance of 





misprints. The stamp-collector would be as indignant as 
his neighbour if all the stamps issued contained some absurd 
error. He likes mistakes, but does not like them to be too 
common. When perfection is rarer than imperfection, he 
is all for perfection. If there were only one perfectly printed 
Bible on earth it would be the object of the collector's 
life to get it. 

In this, I think, he shows his reasonableness. Primarily, 
of course, he is a lover of the rare, knowing, as we all know, 
that rarity makes life more interesting. I remember some 
years ago, when I was driving past a bog in Mayo, being 
shown a horse that had been born with only three legs, 
and I assure you I looked at it with more curiosity than I 
had felt when looking at all the four-legged horses that I 
had seen that day. It was not as beautiful as a horse with 
four legs, perhaps, but there was something monstrous 
about it that fascinated the attention. And few of us are 
free from the love of the monstrous. Barnum’s freaks in 
their day drew greater crowds than any beauty competition. 
We crowd our very fairy-tales and nursery-rhymes with 
monsters that never existed—dragons and unicorns and 
unnatural ogres—and carve their grotesque images on our 
churches. A philosopher arguing purely on theory might 
contend that in doing this we were twisting the imaginations 
of children and peopling their imaginations with night- 
mares. But in practice this is not the effect of the love of the 
monstrous. We love the monstrous chiefly because we 
love to be astonished, and to have a great capacity for 
astonishment is one of the surest means of enjoying life. 
To have a dull sense of familiarity with the world is to 
be half dead, and we easily become familiar with our every- 
day surroundings, and lose our sense of wonder. We 
recover this, however, in the presence of rarity, whether 
monstrous or not. Wordsworth is imaginative enough to 
feel this wonder at sight of the lesser celandine, but the 
ordinary human being needs stronger stimulants. His 
sense of wonder becomes atrophied if he sees nothing but 
daisies and cows and people like himself, and demands 
Bluebeards and dragons in order to recapture the pleasures 
of surprise. Even his interest in the most horrible cases 
of murder may be attributed to his desire for what, because 
it is monstrous, is rare. 

The most ardent reader of stories of crime, for example 
would no longer find them interesting if we were all criminals. 
Criminality in a human being is a flaw, like a misprint in 
a book, and fascinates only because it is a comparative 
rarity in a comparatively virtuous world. No one would 
have gone across the street to see a thief in Sparta, when 
thieves were three a penny; but if a thief appeared in 
Utopia he would for a time be the most interesting inhabitant 
of the place. He would be as rare as the stamp on which 
“Transvaal” is spelt ‘‘ Transvarl,” and therefore as 
wonderful. 

But the passion of the collector for flawed books and 
stamps is not evidence merely of the widespread love of 
rarity. It also shows that the collector is a philosopher 
who realises that imperfection, as well as perfection, has its 
place in the scheme of things. A stern book-lover, on finding 
a misprint in a book, would say, “ Take this away and bring 
me a better copy.” Not so the true collector. He is a man 
with a heart capable of being touched by pity. He 1s 
tolerant of error, and, though he likes most books to be 
perfect, he will not condemn a book to the flames for a 
printer’s slip. He is the friend of the lame dogs and the 
lost cats of literature, and at great expense makes a home 
for them. 

And, indeed, he sees no reason why imperfection should 
not add to the value of a book as it often adds to the value 
of aman. Every one knows how greatly, in the history of 
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our race, genius has been indebted to imperfection. Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, in his study of genius, shows that it is very 
unlikely that we should have had many great poets and 
philosophers if all men had been as physically perfect as 
great athletes. Dr. Johnson’s twitchings, Lamb’s stammer 
_these are not flaws to be lamented but flaws that have 
enriched the world. Even gout has irritated men into a 
liveliness of imagination that has produced masterpieces. 
If we were all perfect, literature would be perfectly common- 
place, if, indeed, there would be any literature at all. We 
need imperfection to make us uncomfortable enough even 
to think. It is possible that philosophy would never have 
come into existence had it not been for dyspepsia. The 
greatest argument I have heard against dress-reform is an 
argument I heard recently put forward by a lady who 
contended that it would result in the production of a race 
of perfectly fit human beings who would be unable to write. 
According to her, the tight collar worn by men produces 
blood-pressure in the head which stimulates the intellect 
and the imagination, and it was certainly in the age of 
Shakespeare, when men dressed most uncomfortably, that 
English genius reached its highest achievements. 
Imperfection, then, is a thing to be treasured, like the 
disease in the oyster that produces the pearl. Let us keep 
to our imperfect diet and our imperfect dress in the hope 
that with their help we may produce more perfect lyrics. 
And let us, while aiming generally at perfection, give 
imperfection the honour that is its due. The woof of 
perfection, the warp of imperfection—both are necessary in 
the pattern of life. That is what the book collector realises. 
In a collection of mainly perfect books he mingles a few 
imperfect—a few, indeed, that are more nearly perfect 
because they are imperfect, and that are unique and wonder- 
ful, like men of genius, because of their flaws. Y. v 


THE HOSPITAL MACHINE 


[FROM A NURSING CORRESPONDENT] 
O ONE who ever read Erewhon—and the admirers of 
N Samuel Butler are still many in the land—will 
forget the chapter concerning the machines. 
Machinery—in Erewhon—was forbidden by law on penalty 
of death, although at one time in that country machines 
had flourished and achieved an extraordinary degree of 
efficiency. So perfect, in fact, did they become, that man 
feared to find himself the slave of the machines he had 
invented to serve his own ends, and forbade their use lest 
they should over-power him after the manner of a Franken- 
stein’s Monster. 

The idea has been considered fantastic and paradoxical, 
but if the word “ institution ” be substituted for ‘* machine,” 
it will be seen how true the parable really is. Institutions 
are founded with the best of motives, to benefit mankind, 
and little by little man comes to serve the institution alone, 
forgetting the motive which begat it, and losing a good deal 
ofhumanity in the process. Now there are many institutions, 
but the one which is founded with the purest motives and 
solely for the benefit of suffering humanity is surely the 
hospital, yet even it appears to be in danger of becoming a 
“machine” in the Erewhonian sense. The art of nursing, 
so enormously improved in so small a number of years—for 
modern nursing dates no further back than the Crimean 
War—is becoming a priestcraft with an unbending and 
unalterable ritual. 

For instance, there is the ritual of the early wakening, 
Common to almost every hospital in England. Now it will 
be agreed that sick people need sleep, that they often manage 
to sleep only in the early hours of the morning, and that— 
at any rate in London, the noises of the street prevent sleep 


except during these hours. Yet it is a fact that in hospitals 
all patients are wakened not later than 5 a.m. and often 
earlier. If it is asked why this thing is done, the answer is : 
“The work would never be got through unless it was started 
then.” If pressed for details, the matron or nurse will 
reply : ‘‘ We would never be ready in time for the doctors.” 

Now priests, and still more priestesses, serve a deity and 
the deities of hospitals are doctors. The Field Marshal, 
reviewing his troops, the Archbishop in his cathedral, an 
Eastern King at a state ceremony, all these are as nothing 
compared to the doctor in his hospital. To do the doctors 
justice, they have never asked for these extraordinary 
honours, but being human, they do not refuse them, and as 
has happened before with other deities, they find their 
priestesses rather too much for them. If it is ever possible 
to suggest that the doctors might conceivably arrive a little 
later, one is told that it would still be impossible to alter the 
hour of waking the patients, because the night nurse must 
wash them before the day nurse comes on duty. 

Washing is another unalterable ritual of the priestcraft. 
Patients are washed in season and out, whether it is good 
for them or not, whether they suffer in the process or not, 
and even on occasion when they are dying. It can surely 
matter very little to a man whether he dies clean or dirty, 
provided he dies in peace—besides, lying in a hospital bed 
he is not at all likely to be dirty. However, the night nurse 
must wash the patient before the day nurse comes on duty, 
because otherwise the day nurse will have too long a day- 
It is apparently essential that the night nurse should wash the 
patient in the morning and the day nurse at night, though 
to the lay mind it seems that the process might well be 
reversed, and although the patient might have to go to sleep 
later, he would have the advantage of sleeping during the 
quiet hours. 

At this point in the argument, however, the priesthood 
retires behind its mysteries, and says the lay mind cannot 
understand. But the layman believes that if there is a 
good reason for anything, that reason can always be 
explained, and is left with the uncomfortable suspicion that 
there is no good reason why the sick should be subjected to 
this discomfort. An argument offered in a country district 
was that as the patients habitually rise at six when in health, 
it could make no difference to them if they were wakened 
at five when ill. It is a curious argument and unconvincing. 

Now if doctors are agreed that sleep is good for the sick, 
and would never allow their private patients to be awakened 
in the small hours, why do they allow their hospital patients 
to be so treated? The answer is the omnipotence of the 
** machine ” which must run in this way and no other, and 
also that most doctors are men and all nurses women, and 
that few men realise that to most women custom is inviolable 
and beyond reason or argument. 

Custom and ritual—obeyed beyond common sense—are 
not the only signs of the power of the machine. It has a 
tendency to swamp the individuality of all that come in 
contact with it. A patient becomes a “ case,” and a “ case ” 
is apt to bear only a remote resemblance to a human being 
with ordinary feelings and prejudices. Even the relations 
of “‘ cases ” cease to be ordinary people in the eyes of the 
machine. Ordinary people suffer great anxiety over a sick 
child, yet some hospitals forbid all visiting in children’s 
wards. The reasons given for this regulation are that the 
parents upset the children, and that they may bring the 
germs of infectious diseases into the wards. 

Undoubtedly, the visits of some parents are likely 
to upset their children, yet since wisdom in parents is not 
determined by wealth or social position, and since all nursing 
homes allow parents to visit their children, the danger to 
health cannot be very great, and the inconvenience caused 
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would be more than balanced by the great consolation the 
visits would afford. As regards the second reason given for 
forbidding parents to visit their children, the fear of infec- 
tious diseases would be more understandable if the proposed 
visitors were other children. Most grown people have had 
the infectious diseases common to childhood, and the danger 
from disease germs carried on clothing cannot be very great 
or doctors would spread more epidemics than they do. 

The tendency of the machine to treat everything that 
comes in contact with it as having a different mentality from 
the outer world may be illustrated by the following incident : 
A gardencr’s child was removed to a county hospital seriously 
ill and the parents were told that the child would be operated 
on the same evening. The consulting surgeon who came 
down to perform the operation decided that there had been a 
wrong diagnosis, and that no operation was called for. The 
father and mother, who had been waiting at the hospital in 
great anxiety, were told to go home as the operation would 
not take place that night. This was probably the message 
sent down from the operating theatre, and was given without 
any explanation of the true facts, which were that the child 
was not so ill as they had feared, and that the operation 
they were dreading was not necessary. The gardener’s 
employer had driven the gardener and his wife in to the 
hospital and was waiting in another part of the building. 
He happened to meet the matron, who was known to him 
personally and who gave him a full explanation of what had 
occurred. He was therefore able to relieve the minds of the 
parents, who otherwise would have spent a night of quite 
unnecessary anxiety. The hospital authorities were indivi- 
dually very far from being inhuman, but the parents were 
caught up in the machine while the employer remained 
outside. 

It is not only the patients and their relatives who suffer 
from the effects of the machine. A nurse’s life is hard at 
the best of times, and the lot of the novice—the probationer— 
among the priestesses is not an easy one. There must be 
discipline, but women in authority often tend to adopt a 
curious attitude towards their subordinates. This attitude 
is similar to that of the elderly and efficient cook who, when 
accused of overworking a fourteen-year-old kitchen maid, 
replied indignantly, “ I had to go through it at her age, why 
shouldn’t she?” It is possible that the extraordinary 
amount of standing complained of in hospital work may be 
due in part to this attitude of mind. 

It is not suggested that hospitals are not admirable institu- 
tions or that the defects of the machine are common to them 
all. The hospitals do a great service to suffering humanity 
and a great deal of this service is of course given free of 
charge. It is this very fact that makes criticism so difficult, 
for any adverse comment is countered by the statement that 
it is ungrateful to complain of anything where so much is 
done for nothing. This is unhealthy. Such charity should 
not cover a multitude of sins, and without criticism there 
can be little progress. 

Moreover, although very many doctors give much valuable 
service to hospitals for no monetary reward, they would be 
the first to admit that without hospital experience they could 
not keep abreast of their profession. An official appointed 
to each hospital, whose duty it is to constitute a permanent 
opposition, to criticise and to bring grievances to notice, 
might do something to check the power of the machine. 
Some hospitals appear to realise this necessity, and have 
tried to fill the need by appointing laymen as almoners and 
the like. Unfortunately, the laymen thus appointed too 


often become the most devoted slaves of the machine. A 
natural admiration for its work leads them to identify 
themselves with its well-being until they are more zealous 
for the machine and more resentful of criticism than any 


nce: 


of its servants. Probably the real solution lies in the hands 
of the deity—that is to say, of the doctor—who alone js 
powerful enough to interfere with the machine. He could 
at any rate, if he chose, prevent the monstrous practice of 
the early wakening of sick people who need sleep above all 
things. 


Correspondence 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is not surprising that my proposals in last Thursday’s 
Times should encounter criticism; but your severe condemnation 
of them does not seem to be very convincing. 

There are three possible alternatives in dealing with hereditary 
peerages, viz., (i) abolition; (ii) continuance on present or 
similar lines; and (iii) my suggestion. 

(i) Hereditary legislators (other than constitutional monarchs) 
are an anachronism in Western Europe to-day. We all believe 
in the virtues (as well as the vices) of heredity; but, in spite of 
Mendel, there is as yet no agreement as to the operation of 
heredity in mankind. Nevertheless, an attempt to abolish 
hereditary peerages at a stroke would be revolutionary; and 
revolutions are undesirable. If the attempt were seriously made, 
we should have people dying (or threatening to die) in the last 
ditch, and other unpleasant political phenomena. If this were 
inevitable, we might face it with equanimity. But it is not. 

(ii) Creations of hereditary and life peerages pari passu would 
be very undesirable. The present strictly limited creation of 
life peerages under the Appellate Jurisdiction Acts offers no 
analogy. I do not doubt that the very distinguished lawyers 
who enter the House of Lords by this means are received on a 
footing of equality by their hereditary colleagues, just as I do 
not doubt the value of the extra-judicial services which these 
Lords of Appeal in Ordinary render to the House. But the 
creation of a considerable number of political life-peers, even if 
the creation of life-peers were not restricted to politicians, would 
be a totally different matter. Invidious comparisons between the 
real article and mere “lifers” would be inevitable. Life- 
peerages would be accepted grudgingly, or with the hope of 
ultimately “‘ winning a step,”’ not, perhaps, always by the most 
desirable means. There might be different tariffs. Eldest sons 
would grumble at their fathers for ‘letting them down.” 
Settlements of great properties, already complicated enough, 
would be complicated by further contingencies. Even the 
records of votes might, in the popular press, be disfigured by 
derogatory marks. These are only a few of the inconveniences 
which might, probably would, arise. 

(iii) My proposal would, admittedly, involve some of these 
inconveniences—for a time. But the important difference would 
be that they would tend to diminish in an appreciable degree. 
It would require a greater knowledge of vital statistics and 
pedigrees than I can claim, to forecast the number of years during 
which a non-replenished hereditary peerage would last. But an 
even moderate use of the power to create life-peerages would 
soon begin to tell appreciably on the tone and temper of the 
House; and this tendency would increase rapidly as the years 
rolled on. A House thus strengthened would develop all kinds 
of new and useful activities; but, be it observed, without any 
threat to the predominance of the House of Commons, for the 
creation of life-peers would always be in the hands of the Prime 
Minister, who would, with almost complete certainty, be a member 
of that House, and, with complete certainty, dependent on that 
House for his position. We need not fear that Prime Ministers 
would recklessly advise the creation of life-peers, if for no better 
reason, at least because such a step would, at the next change of 
Government, lead to a retort which would render it futile. 

You appear to think that my proposal, if carried out, would 
render the position of an hereditary peer untenable. Why should 
the nation be more intolerant of an institution deprived of its 
power of harm and doomed to ultimate extinction than of the 
same institution far more powerful and with unlimited prospects 
of endurance? If one thing is clearer than another, it is that 
the Briton has scarcely a tinge of social jealousy in his comp0- 
sition, or the House of Lords would have vanished long ago- 
It is true that, long before the passing of the Parliament Act, 
the average lay peer had practically ceased to exercise his 
legislative privileges; and it is rather remarkable how rarely 
the successors, even of highly selective first creations such as 
Prime Ministers and Lord Chancellors, have distinguished them- 
selves in politics. But my proposal would still leave the door 
open to the heirs of past creations; and thus vested interests 
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would be preserved, while the social and matrimonial value of 
the dwindling band of hereditary peerages would be appreciably 
increased.—Y ours, etc., Epwarp JENKS. 
Bishop’s Tawton. 
July 29th. 


[There is little we can say save that we entirely disagree with 
almost every one of Professor Jenks’s points and arguments. 
He says, “ Hereditary legislators (other than constitutional 
monarchs) are an anachronism in the Western Europe of to-day.” 
We agree; but why the bracketed exception? Hereditary 
monarchs are at least as conspicuous an anachronism as hereditary 

eers. There is no republican movement in England because 
the “‘ anachronism ”’ works better from our point of view than 
any apparent alternative. So with the Lords. All the diffi- 
culties raised by Professor Jenks in paragraph (ii) seem to us 
unimportant; they apply at any rate as much to his scheme 
as to ours. On paragraph (iii) about half the present peerage 
might become extinct in about 200 years, but many would 
probably last for 1,000 years or for ever, the collateral branches of 
the older peerages being so numerous. To take an extreme case, 
King Alfred can never lack an “ heir of his body male,” for nearly 
all of us English are descended from him by some traceable or 
untraceable line. Probably there are 100,000 people in England 
who could actually trace their descent from him if they took 
the trouble—and almost as many from William the Conqueror. 
The hereditary peerage will not easily die out.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE AMERICAN 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I think Mr. Tiptaft (and possibly others of your readers) 
should be interested in the following extract, which appeared as 
a leading article on the front page of the Wall Street Journal 
(New York's leading financial daily) of July 8: 


TARIFF 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR EFFICIENCY. 


It is not often that the Wall Street Journal finds itself in sympathy 
with Senator Wheeler, of Montana, whose idea of legislation seems to 
be, “‘ wherever you see a corporation head, hit it.” When, however, 
he says that the industries demanding ever higher and higher 
protection in the tariff must prove their claim by their books, he 
is on firm ground. One of the evils of protection is that it tends to 
become a substitute for efficiency. 

For reasons of climate we have never been able to build up a 
linen industry in this country to compare with those of the West of 
Scotland, Belfast or even Saxony. No industry has received higher 
protection than the manufacture of woollen goods, and yet people 
of only moderate means wear Scotch tweeds, West of England 
cloths, Bradford serges, cheviots and the like, because the quality 
is worth the difference in price, both in wear and in appearance. 
The idea of making people “ clothes-conscious”” by wearing two 
suits of inferior quality, at superior prices, in place of one which 
would look good to the last, has not “* caught on.” 

Our cotton goods manufacturers have received higher protection 
every time the Republican party has engineered a tariff advance in 
acknowledgment of favours received. In spite of the substantial 
increases of 1922, that industry in New England has scarcely been 
paying its way. The alternative seems to have been resort to 
cheap labor in the Southern cotton mills. It seems a decidedly 
un-American expedient and hardly bears out the contention that 
the protective tariff is good for the worker. 

What seems to be needed in the textile industries is not more 
protection but reorganisation with an axe, together with an 
improvement in quality, both in the product and in the conditions 
of the worker. Other industries have proved that good wages and 
working conditions wonderfully improve the per capita output, 
both in quantity and quality. Long ago, when other motor-car 
manufacturers without Ford’s vision proposed to reduce wages 
below two dollars a day, Ford raised his minimum to five dollars 
and took the market away from them. Protection is perhaps 
something of a necessary evil, but protection as a substitute for 
elliciency becomes less tolerable every day. 

To take only one group, all the textile manufacturers have shown 
Congress is that protection has failed to teach them their business. 

Wembley. Yours, etc., 


July 30th. A. R. B. 


THE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN, 

Smr,—May I be allowed to make a brief comment on your 
note on my letter which you did me the honour of publishing in 
your current issue; wherein you state that there appears but 
little prospect of effective disarmament throughout Europe 
and that, as things stand, the O.T.C.’s constitute a prudent and 
unprovocative means of defence ? 

Concede this, and that it may be prudent to continue training 
leaders who would be available in time of emergency, there are 
yet grave objections to the O.T.C.’s in their present form; not 
only from the point of view of the boys, but on wider grounds 
of public policy. As things stand, the Public School, together 


with those Secondary Schools which aspire to the status of Public 
Schools, are the only schools which receive State aid for definite 
military training, and this training is under the control of the 
War Office, and not the Education Office. The War Office may 
have sound military reasons for such a class distinction, but 
there are very sound political reasons against it, and surely 
any scheme for the training of leaders who would be available 
in time of emergency should be framed on broader and more 
democratic lines ? 

Further, with regard to those who claim for the O.T.C. the 
valuable qualities of discipline, leadership and physical fitness. 
These virtues may also be conceded, but they are not peculiar 
to military organisations alone. There is no reason why all 
these good qualities, together with the powers of initiative and 
adaptability, may not be inculecated by a system freed from 
much of the irksome training in the use of obsolete lethal weapons, 
dictated solely from the views of military authorities, but entirely 
unsuitable for boys. 

To sum up, apart from the problems of disarmament and the 
prevention of war, there is much in the O.T.C. which calls for 
a searching inquiry.—Yours, etc., A. W. CARTER. 


Somerleyton, Keston, Kent. 
July 30th. 





To the Editor of TE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As one who has but recently left school might I presume 
to make a few remarks as to the spirit in which the O.T.C. was 
conducted? Except for a few members who contemplated going 
to Sandhurst or taking Cert. A, it had nothing to do with 
militarism, and far from serving to foster such a spirit, merely 
induced in us a mild dislike of a system which twice a week 
prevented us from wasting our time in some more congenial 
fashion, and enforced the wearing of uncomfortable uniforms, 
popularly called ‘* hair-shirts.”’ 

Target shooting was great fun, rendered all the more enjoyable 
by the lurid remarks of the sergeant directed at people who 
hit the number plate instead of the bull’s-eye. Field days were 
a pleasant relief from the regular school routine and afforded 
an opportunity to sundry theorists to prove whether it really 
was possible to hurt anyone with a blank charge. 

As for the good all this did us—well, we learnt to keep people 
in order, and to despise militarism and red tape.—Yours .etc., 


Leigh Vicarage, Reigate. ALEC KANE. 
July 27th. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE POLICY 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—I have read with great interest the article on ‘* General 
Hertzog’s Native Policy’? which appeared in your paper on 
June 8th, 1929. 

The writer, with his knowledge of South African politics and 
history, has voiced the feelings of many of us, who are of Boer 
descent, but not members of the Nationalist Party. He has 
not, however, pointed out England’s grave responsibility for 
the unfortunate situation which has now arisen in the Union. 

After the conquest of the Republics, the repentant Liberal 
Government, under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, gave to the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State the right of self-government 
on the basis of a white manhood suffrage. Why were not the 
interests of the native peoples of the Republics considered at 
this time? Why were the Liberals guilty of this betrayal ? 

Later, in 1909, when the Union of South Africa was to be 
established, my father, W. P. Schreiner, trying to safeguard the 
Cape native and coloured franchise, went to England to enlist 
the help of British politicians. He hoped to persuade them not 
to pass the South Africa Act as it stood, containing the fatal 
clause which provides that a majority of the Senate and Legis- 
lative Assembly, in joint session, may sweep away the Cape native 
vote. 

He was supported by the present Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Ellis Griffiths and Mr. 
Harold Cox—voices crying in a wilderness of remorseful, almost 
pro-Boer sentiment. 

Mr. Winston Churchill (then, I think, a Liberal), Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, ete., all took up the attitude that these South African 
statesmen, led by General Botha and General Smuts, were fine 
men, and must be left to manage their own affairs. To anyone 
then hearing the debates on the South Africa Act in the House 
of Commons it was quite clear that the general attitude was: 
‘** Africa’s a beast; don’t let us get bitten again.” 

It might be unnecessary to go into all this now were it not 
that there seems to be sad likelihood of a repetition of this error 
in the case of Rhodesia and the Central African Protectorates. 
Will England again allow her scruples to be shouted down by 
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the settler, the man on the spot, whose economic necessities blind 
him to the wider aspect of justice? Or will she refuse to give 
up control of the destinies of her native peoples, who never, 
since the days of the Great White Queen, have ceased to look 
to her for help? 

I take it that she can do nothing practical to retrieve the 
position within the Union, and the English Labour Party seems 
regretfully aware of the fact that no trust must be put in that 
section of the White Labour Party here, whose energies are 
apparently concentrated, in truly undemocratic fashion, upon 
kicking the native down the ladder up which he has been so 
slowly climbing.—Y ours, etc., LYNDALL GREGG. 

St. James, 

Cape of Good Hope. 
July 9th. 


BITTER-SWEET 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In last week’s NEw StTaTESMAN your dramatic critic, 
J. B.-W., gave vent to a *‘ farrago of nonsense,” to use his own well- 
worn critic’s cliché, on the subject of Mr. Noel Coward’s operette 
Biiter-Sweet. He is immediately put out of court by an un- 
fortunate trick his memory has played him, in recounting the 
story of the play, which leads him to make certain erroneous 
statements. It is regrettable that his desire to ‘“* cock a snook”’ at 
Mr. Coward should have led him away from the straight and 
narrow path. On this point I will say no more : anyone who has 
seen the operette will have recognised J.B.-W.’s distortions. But 
since Mr. Coward is undoubtedly the most accomplished man of 
the theatre—playwright seems hardly adequate to describe his 
varied talent—at work in England to-day, I feel that J. B.-W.’s 
patronising imbecilities should not be allowed to pass without 
comment. These are strong words; but J. B.-W. does not 
mince his. Spontaneous creative vitality has often before been 
known to call forth a species of bitter and vituperative frenzy 
in the uncreative critic. It is on J. B.-W.’s sweeping statement 
that Mr. Coward ‘*‘ shows in Bitter-Sweet an utter lack of any 
artistic standards at all”? that one may perhaps most fruitfully 
comment. 

J. B.-W. bases his attack on the fact that the characters in 
Bitter-Sweet do not behave as characters in real life behave. 
Now, although I have read J. B.-W. for many long months, I 
should still have expected him, a dramatic critic who should know 
something about the theory of zsthetics as applied to the theatre, 
to realise that the operatic convention is inevitably non-realistic, 
and that it is possible to achieve reality without resorting to 
realism. It is a thing, for instance, which Shakespeare often 
did. Tocrab Mr. Coward for making Lady Shane sing, at a modern 
party, the song of her own youthful love affair on the ground that 
noelderly lady would really do such a thing is just about as sensible 
as to complain of Romeo addressing Juliet in blank verse on the 
ground that no one ever does make love in blank verse. In fact, 
J. B.-W.’s position seems to be very much that of the gentleman 
who reviews the Royal Academy exhibition for a tailor’s trade 
journal. He states, with justice, that the clothes in some of the 
portraits don’t fit. But when he goes on to say that these por- 
traits are therefore ‘“‘ beneath discussion,” he is talking irrelevant 
nonsense. 

Mr. Coward, then, is inevitably working in a non-realistic 
medium. His convention is an original, personal and enlightened 
adaptation of the operatic convention. He does not attempt to 
give photographic actuality to his characters. But he does give 
emotional and psychological reality to that which is symbolised 
by their outward behaviour. Thus, when Carl Linden sings his 
love for Sarah through her singing of scales, we have a symbol of 
Carl’s love trying to break through the convention of master 
and pupil that has existed between them. And because it is 
very real that this should happen just when Mr. Coward makes it 
happen, we believe and we are moved. He sets himself to tell a 
story in symbols of melody, singing, dancing, movement and 
speech—whichever seems to him most apposite to the need of 
the moment—so that we know and believe in what his characters 
are thinking and feeling, and feel with them. He weaves a 
tapestry of sound and colour and movement through which runs 
the thread of his story; a tapestry in detail delightful and, looked 
back on as a whole, beautiful in form and feeling. In fact, he 
has definite artistic standards with which he immaculately and 
imaginatively conforms. 

As for J. B.-W., though one cannot accuse him of having no 
critical standard, one can profoundly regret that he appears to 
have only one—and that the wrong one—to apply to Bitter- 
Sweet.—Yours, etc., R. W. N. CLAVERING. 

145 Ebury Street. 

July 30th. 


[In his description J. B.-W. certainly, apart from opinion, made 
one serious error of fact. It is possible that we shall publish a 


fresh notice of this play from a different angle.—Epb. N.S.] 


—, 


SAMUEL BUTLER AND THE ODYSSEY 


The Editor of Tok New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—-Has your reviewer of my Samuel Butler and The Odyss 
any authority for his statement that Butler did not confidently 
believe his own theories? If Butler made a deathbed repentance 
one would suppose that the late Mr. Festing Jones would haye 
known of it. But Mr. Jones read my MS.and wrote to me that 
“it treats the question exactly as Butler thought it ought to be 
treated, and as he hoped that someone would one day treat it,» 


The University, Capetown. Yours, etc., 
July 10th. B. Farrincton, 


[Our Reviewer writes: ‘“‘ Festing Jones represents, of course 
the received text on everything concerning Butler, and the records 
of other friends which did not fit well into the Vulgate were depre- 
cated by him and Streatfield. The last words of the Note to be 
privately printed, Records and Memorials (1903), state this view 
strongly. But I was with Butler on his deathbed for some time, 
and he spoke to me most freely. Also, I was a classical scholar, 
which Jones was not. The mention of Butler’s doubts—not his 
* repentance ’—might, I thought, be contested. But I wrote 
deliberately what I distinctly remember.’’] 


Miscellany 


THE DEAD GLEEMAN: 
A PARABLE 


un 
GLEEMAN lay down on a daisy-flecked lea 
A Of a long green cape of Normandy. 
Sick, oh sick unto death was he! 
He melted on the sunset, and sobbed into the sea. 


II. 
But the night went away, and the light flared East, 
And the black fowls gathered to his body’s feast. 
Higher and higher rose the sun, 
And they watched in a ring till the dawn was gone. 
The sun shone fiercely overhead, 
But the lips never stirred, and the hands lay dead. 
Said hoarse throat to hoarse throat, “‘ O ! here’s to rejoice ! 
If I peck out his red lung I'll get a new voice. 
How white are his hands, and blue his eyes ! 
Ere the year’s at the Fall I'll have feathers like the skies.” 


Ill. 
And the sun rose East, and the sun set West, 
And... 
But you know how the ravens and the crows were blessed. 
There came no music to the tree-top nest, 
There came no colour to the carbon breast. 


HERBERT E. PALMER. 


COMMENTS ON THE NEXT 
SEASON 
To ene promises to be an unusual number of orchestral 


concerts in London next season. When the Pro- 

menade concerts beginning August 10th are over 
the series of symphony concerts announced by the B.B.C. 
(of which there are to be two in October and five in 
November) will begin. In addition to these there is to be 
a series of concerts given by Sir Hamilton Harty and the 
Hallé orchestra from Manchester. The press announcement 
says of the Hallé orchestra: ‘ It is not only permanent in 
name but in deeds, inasmuch as, consisting of one hundred 
musicians, there is no deputy system. Moreover, 51f 
Hamilton Harty conducts all the concerts himself, ensuring 
a perfection of ensemble.” 
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I prefer to make no comment on this statement. The 
musical public will be able when the time comes to hear 
Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé orchestra and we shall 
all judge the results. It is true, however, that the absence 
of the deputy system has enabled the Hallé orchestra to 
attain to a higher standard than the average English 
orchestra. Our London orchestras have suffered from the 
deputy system for so long that one of the oldest musical 
jokes in this country is the story of the foreign conductor 
who was rehearsing a work in which there was an important 
and difficult part for the first clarinet, and after the rehearsal, 
at which he had concentrated most of his attention on this 
player, he asked him to lunch. After giving him an excellent 
and expensive lunch the conductor said to the clarinet 
player: “‘ Well, I hope you will take the greatest care to get 
that passage right at the performance to-night,” whereupon 
the man replied: ‘“‘ I am very sorry but I shan’t be here 
to-night.” A permanent orchestra, however, is not every- 
thing, as I have remarked before. There is plenty of room 
for disappointment with the Hallé or any other permanent 
orchestra; if this were not so, conducting and playing 
music would be much easier than they actually are. 

But with the London Symphony Orchestra, the Courtauld 
concerts, the Hallé Orchestra concerts, the Philharmonic 
concerts and the B.B.C. symphony concerts, there will be 
at least an abundance of quantity, if not of quality. And 
some, at least, of these concerts will be of fine quality, 
sufficient to enlighten the musical public and raise its 
standards. How important and how neglected this latter 
function is few people know outside a small group. London 
is the centre for thousands of music students who come 
here from every part of the Empire. Many of these students 
are incited to come by individual singers and instrumentalists, 
Dame Melba, for example, is responsible for many ambitious 
and variously gifted Australian and New Zealand singers 
coming to London to pursue their studies. The travelling 
examiners of the Associated Board of the Royal College and 
Royal Academy of Music, no doubt, encourage many others. 
Iam told that in South Africa any student who has got 
the teaching diploma of these London colleges of music 
can get a teaching job, but without that diploma it is 
difficult, if not impossible. I suppose nine-tenths of the 
students who come from the Dominions to London return 
to their native parts in order to teach, since very few of them 
ever make a name in Europe as performers. Nor do they 
as a rule perform much even when they return to their own 
countries, since many of the reputed great artists of Europe 
tour everywhere in the Dominions. 

Many of those who recommend students to come to 
Europe do so in the most frivolous and irresponsible manner. 
The students arrive here and they know nothing. If they 
go to the Royal College or the Royal Academy of Music 
they will, if intelligent enough, learn in time that the 
majority of teachers and students at these (as at most other) 
institutions are mediocrities from whom they can learn 
nothing. By this I don’t mean that they are without 
musical talent. Everybody permanently at such an institu- 
tion is without talent in the sense that Richard Strauss or 
Stravinsky have talent; but an academic knowledge of 
music and an academic capacity in its exercise are of course 
common there. What such institutions should have in a 
greater degree than they do is an honour and respect for 
music such as exists for learning at the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. But even given this, it is probable 
that the students from abroad could be helped by an 
impartial committee administering funds—such as_ the 
Jewish Committee for assisting poor Jewish children. 


All artists, whatever their medium, discover that they have 
to teach themselves most of what they know, and that it is 
in the close study of the great masters of the past that they 
learn most. The chief benefit which music students from 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and other 
parts of the Empire can derive from coming to London to 
study is in the opportunities London may give them to hear 
the great masterpieces of music performed by the finest 
living artists. But I am always astonished to notice how 
comparatively few young students there are at the best 
orchestral and other concerts in London. I fear that many 
of these students coming to London for three or five years, 
or sometimes less, return to their native towns (where they 
spend the rest of their lives without another opportunity of 
coming to Europe) without ever having heard a good 
performance even of such obvious things as, for example, 
Beethoven’s ‘Choral’? Symphony, or Verdi’s Otello, of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, of Schubert’s Winterreise, of Haydn’s 
finest quartets, of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, of 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel, of Weber’s Der Freischiitz, of 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto, of Debussy’s L’ Aprés-Midi dun 
Faune, of Bach’s instrumental concertos, of Gluck’s Alceste, 
of Monteverde’s Orfeo—to name only a few of those out- 
standing works without a profound knowledge of which 
one cannot be said to be musically educated. 

It is not possible to hear half of what one should be able 
to hear in London, because we are so ill-equipped musically, 
in spite of, or perhaps because of, our enormous number of 
rubbishy concerts; but many of these students who come 
here from abroad and from the provinces cannot afford to 
buy many concert tickets. They need, therefore, the best 
advice so that they shall not waste their valuable time and 
money. Do they get it? Not by any means. The daily 
press is absolutely worthless from this point of view, because 
the policy of the proprietors of such papers is either general 
amiability or sensationalism. The first thing that a good 
teacher at the Royal College or Royal Academy of Music 
should tell a young student from abroad is that he must never 
be guided by what the press says of any performer or concert. 
Do they do this? I fear not. In the first place, many of 
these teachers are petty performers and give occasional 
recitals to help them in their teaching profession, or their 
pupils give recitals, and they want favourable notices, so 
they are often well in with the very press critics whose 
notices they should be condemning. Secondly, I fear that 
the students often naturally receive, gratis, tickets for 
worthless recitals and concerts to which they should be 
forbidden to go—or, at least, discouraged from going in any 
other spirit than that of learning what to avoid. 

An impartial committee of advice to which students in 
London could go and explain all their misgivings, their 
doubts, their difficulties and their aspirations, would be, if 
practicable, an excellent thing. I doubt, however, if it is 
practicable. In the meantime, I would like to urge upon 
such public-spirited benefactors as Mrs. Courtauld and Mr. 
Robert Mayer the truth that there cannot be too many good 
concerts, because it is not the blasé and frivolous section of 
London society which they need to cater for—the people 
who want a fresh novelty and a new sensation every season— 
but the great number of serious students who live in London 
and who are temporarily in London for two or three years— 
a period which offers them the only opportunity they will 
have during the whole of their lives to acquire a real standard 
which they can take back with them, and by which they can 
measure and encourage the musical efforts of their native 
places. W. J. TURNER. 
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THE ART OF PAINTING 


- ASON’S a Whig.” Mrs. Knowles (not hearing 

M distinctly): “What, a prig, Sir?” Johnson: 

** Worse, Madam; a Whig! But he is both.”— 
This characteristic and concentrated morsel is the final 
word on Johnson’s sentiments with regard to William Mason, 
his dislike of whom is voiced intermittently in Boswell’s 
pages, despite Boswell’s own dissent. Mason was Gray’s 
friend and literary executor, some of his verse carries a 
Miltonic echo, and he translated Du Fresnoy’s Art of 
Painting. Johnson disapproved of Gray, was lukewarm 
towards Milton and cared little for painting; hence one of 
those swift and crushing condemnations whose completeness 
and brevity are so quintessentially Johnsonian that we 
pardon their injustice. 

Yet Mason should not be snuffed out thus. He was a good 
friend and a good journeyman of letters, and his translation 
of Du Fresnoy is a useful and not altogether a bad poem. 
In its own time it gave definite instruction both to artist and 
connoisseur. At the present day it is a valuable revelation 
of the attitude towards the painter’s art of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The original, in Latin hexameters, was its author’s labour 
for twenty years. Du Fresnoy, who was born in Paris in 
1611, made a precocious reputation as a poet, and then, 
overcoming the opposition of his father, who wished him to 
study medicine, determined to be a painter instead. He 
proceeded to Rome, where he painted ruins and studied the 
antique, living in great poverty, on account of the parental 
supplies being withdrawn, till his friend Mignard arrived 
and eased his situation. They travelled together in Italy, 
and Du Fresnoy, still faithful to his earlier art, set about the 
composition of his poem on painting, which he read with 
applause to the fellow-artists and cognoscenti of the towns 
he visited, among them Albano and Guercino. Returning 
to Paris, he set up as a contemporary equivalent of the 
modern interior decorator, painting the walls and ceilings 
of noblemen’s houses with landscapes and classical scenes 
until his death in 1658. All the time he was adding fresh 
touches to his poem, which appeared a little after he died, 
with a French translation by De Piles, who excelled neither 
in understanding of the original nor in native versification. 

The book had a great success. Mason says, “It may 
unquestionably claim the merit of giving the leading principles 
of the art with more precision, conciseness, and accuracy than 
any work of the kind that has either preceded or followed it.” 
That this was the general opinion no doubt accounts for 
its having thrice been translated into English. Dryden 
himself made the first version, in prose— 


The bard oppress’d, yet not subdu’d by fate, 
For very bread descended to translate. 


The result was mere hack-work, but at any rate it was 
prefaced by that very lively essay on the parallel between 
poetry and painting. Dryden points out that all the qualities 
which Du Fresnoy demands from a good painter are 
triumphantly carried out in poetry by Virgil, whom also 
he was busy translating at that time. To a lesser degree, 
yet pretty successfully, he shows that his own plays also 
satisfy them. Dryden, in fact, used Du Fresnoy for an 
advertisement and a spirited self-justification, while as 
regards his actual translation he grimly remarks, “* The reader 
may be pleased to know that it was not of my own choice 
that I undertook this work.” 

The next translation, however, was really a labour of 
love; it could hardly otherwise have been quite so bad. A 
Mr. Wills, a painter, accomplished it, and, as Mason says, 
“ Candour must admit that the tools of a poet and a trans- 
lator were beyond his management.” He begins thus: 

As Painting, Poesy, so similar 
To Poesy be Painting : emulous 


Alike each to her sister doth refer. 


—— 


But enough, surely, of Mr. Wills. Mason was hard on his 
fellow-labourers, yet he was the only one equal to the task. 
Even Dryden he accused of having mistaken the meaning and 
obscured the sense of the original, though Pope, in one of his 
best epistles, sending the book to Jervas, bids him, 

Read these instructive leaves, in which conspire 
Fresnoy’s close art, and Dryden’s native fire. 

No; Mason was the man for the job, and if Pope 
backed Dryden, he had his big guns too, for Reynolds 
furnished the notes to his translation, thus putting upon it 
the final stamp of authority. The notes, indeed, simply 
elaborate the couplets of the poem, but it is worth remarking 
that Reynolds entirely endorses all that Du Fresnoy says, 

It must have been a delightful age when instruction could 
be conveyed by rhyme and metre. No one in these days 
attempts by means of heroic verse to elucidate the complica- 
tions of the motor engine and the radio. Yet Mason, or 
Du Fresnoy, managed his business with clarity, dignity, 
and occasionally poetry. 

The function of painting, he tells us, is to present 
perfect form, which is to be sought from the antique: 

That form alone where glows peculiar grace 
The genuine Painter condescends to trace. 

Nature should be copied only where she approaches the 
ideal, and natural forms should be combined in order to 
attain it. The painter 

With nimble step pursues the passing throng, 
And clasps each Venus as she glides along. 


The theme should be lofty, and, if possible, moral. 
Anatomy should be exact, and the action of the dumb 
might well be imitated, since their affliction renders their 
gestures more expressive. There must be no cubism: 


Acute, obtuse, whene’er the shapes appear, 

Or take a formal geometric air, 

These all displease, and the disgusted eye 

Nauseates the tame and irksome symetry. 
Simplicity is beauty’s best handmaid, and the way to 
reach grace and majesty. The Gothic is base and barbarous, 
although the last and noblest task is to paint passion and 
unfold sentiment. Colour is the faithful siren and the 
chaste seducer, justified in practising each safe deception 
and every honest snare: 

The hand that colours well must colour bright. 
The masters are Raphael, Michaelangelo, Julio Romano, 
Corregio, Titian and Caraccio. Finally, the artist 
. - . shuns the fuming feast, 
The midnight roar, the Bacchanalian guest, 
And seeks those softer opiates of the soul, 
The social circle, the diluted bow] : 
Crown’d with the freedom of a single life, 
He flies domestic din, litigious strife. 

Du Fresnoy’s canons held good, except perhaps in the last 
particular, for two centuries, and incidentally his more 
technical verses on light and shade and perspective are still 
the commonplaces of any art school. They are the clue to 
Poussin, who must have been well acquainted with them, 
and indeed their use for us is that we are enabled by them 
to see what the artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were aiming at. The schools of that period have 
at present fallen somewhat into disrepute—though there 
are symptoms of a revival—because our own canons are not 
theirs. Du Fresnoy, though he himself falls into the same 
fault with regard to the early Italians, should at least warn 
us against that kind of modern taste which would condemn 
whole periods of production merely because we ourselves 
seek a different objective. To judge Annibale in terms 
of Cézanne is wilfully to constrain the possibilities of 
enjoyment and to limit the universality of art. 

T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 


ON WRITING AS A TRADE 
M ARNOLD BENNETT did me the honour to 


write, some months ago, an important article in 

the Evening Standard, taking as a text a phrase of 
mine in the Cruise of the Nona to the effect that a man 
was not meant to live by his pen. He maintains the opposite 
with great strength, and was generous enough to quote part 
of my own work in evidence. 

He was in exceedingly good company, and the shade of 
Dr. Johnson applauded him. 

Now, I would not maintain the opposite as a complete 
thesis, nor expand that chance original sentence of mine 
into a full affirmation that the burden of writing for what 
is foolishly called “‘ one’s bread” (but is more exactly the 
whole bundle of necessaries and luxuries and follies which 
make up a modern life) is merely evil. But I confess that 
though I have turned the matter, over continually in my 
mind since that article of Mr. Bennett’s appeared, I continue 
to incline to the belief that the bulk of men and women who 
have to write for an income suffer from that constraint, 
and that literature as a whole suffers still more when its 
professors are thus all, or nearly all, professional. 

The arguments on the other side are very strong. The 
strongest, perhaps, is that which Mr. Bennett advanced, 
with a quick grasp of the main point, that the creative 
temperament is lazy—as a rule. Let us suppose that even 
out of a thousand writers but one has creative power— 
that is, can bring forth something in prose or verse which is 
a worthy possession for his fellows, and a permanent one. 
That one creative exceptional man or woman will, as a rule, 
not undertake the effort of creation without direct economic 
necessity as an incentive. At any rate, they will not as a 
rule break themselves in to the business—though after they 
are broken in they will, as we know, continue for other and 
better motives, less servile and worthier their talent. It 
follows that, if people did not write for gain, the few writings 
that are worth having would for the most part never have 
appeared. That is true. And it is as true of the old days of 
patronage as it is true of the modern days of competition. 
If it be advanced that, with writing become a trade for 
thousands, the great mass of what is written is worthless, 
the answer immediately arises that the worthless stuff can 
be neglected, and only the worthy stuff will count. 

But against considerations as clear and as convincing 
as these, there are two points in the psychology of the writer 
which rather support my attitude. In the first place, 
though the creative temperament is usually lazy, it is also 
on occasion a compelling force of itself; and that especially 
in youth, when most of the best stuff is written. It is 
certainly so with verse, and good verse I take to be the 
highest expression of the craft. A man does not write good 
verse for money. It can’t be done. Say to a man whom 
Olympus has dowered with its pure gold (there is not one 
good poet out of a million men, and there is no good poet 
who is always good) : “‘ Write me something as good as your 
Threnody on the late Mr. Posselthwaite, M.P., and I will 
give you a thousand pounds.” He will reply, if he is 
honest, “‘ You might offer me ten thousand—it would make 
no difference.” 

With prose it is otherwise—even with good prose, though 
hardly with that very high form called rhetoric. Good 
thetoric is rare and capricious of inspiration. If you try 
to compel it you fall into the depths; for jaded rhetoric is 
intolerable. But straightforward prose, well put together, 
doing its plain work, a work essential to the state, can be 
Written even at its best under the mere incentive of gain. 


I am not so sure that it can be written under the incentive 
of competitive gain, and here there enters a consideration 
which I feel to be of great weight. It is this: there is not 
in the writing of prose any natural check. That is why such 
masses of it are turned out at so grievously insufficient a 
price. The price may often be more than the stuff is worth; 
It usually is. But it is woefully too small for security and 
peace of mind. Much the most of the great army that are 
to-day living or trying to live by their pen live under 
an anxiety and strain, an insecurity and a loss of self- 
respect, worse than in any other calling I can review. It 
was written, I think by Bacon, that there ought not to be 
more clerks in the commonwealth than there is provision 
for by endowment. The judgment has always seemed to 
me wise. Balzac said a very true thing when he maintained 
that the writing man gives more of himself than any other 
kind of worker. He is the pious pelican; he feeds the 
brutish populace upon his own flesh. I doubt whether 
there is any interval more dispiriting than that between 
the moment when a man sets out in his fatigue to attempt 
some writing, utterly indisposed as he is, because it is his 
miserable task, hardly even a duty, certainly not a natural 
activity, but a bitter, slavish compulsion, and that when, 
perhaps an hour later, he has screwed himself up to the 
pitch. No wonder they drink ! 

The other point is that competitive payment tends to 
be by length; or perhaps I should say, competitive 
commercialised payment tends to be by length—and that 
is frankly ridiculous. There is no sort of connection between 
volume and excellence in this particular activity. There 
is even less connection between volume and excellence 
than there is in the other arts, and we all know how little 
there is in painting, for instance. Yet the commercial 
support of the writing man fatally tends to be thus measured. 
The bookseller, the publisher, the editor, even the more 
intelligent of the public—‘“‘ It seems a lot to have to pay 
for such a little” .. as might be the Gospel of 
St. John, or the Donec Gratus Eram Tibi of Horace, which 
for my part I cannot read, even the hundredth time, without 
an approach to tears. What would Horace have made of 
that poem, by the way, if Mzcenas had taken him aside 
and said, ‘‘ You know, when you asked for five pounds, I 
expected something longer than that! You must add to 
it!” 

And in this connection there occurs to me yet another 
evil, which is the standardisation of length. That does not 
matter in things of set form, such as an essay, or a sonnet, 
a ballade, or a good piece of leader-writing; but I think 
it does matter in books. I have myself insisted upon 
writing sundry books for my own pleasure, which were not 
of the regulation size. I don’t deny that I have been 
sympathetically treated by the producers, and even the 
purchasers, of such books. But there was always thought 
to be something odd about them, like a dwarf on parade. 
Strangely enough, by the way, that doesn’t seem to apply 
to excessive length, but only to concision; so that we should 
have difficulty to-day in pushing Daphnis and Chloe, but 
every chance of unloading Clarissa. 

Well, let me conclude with the mournful satisfaction 
that it has to be, and that I for my part can’t complain. 
But I do insist that the business is a hard one. When 
Mr. Bennett told us, very truly, that indolence was the 
besetting sin of the artist, I think he knew, as I do, why it 
is so. It is because of that strain in action which most men 
who can create so acutely feel. Pay for pay, I would much 
rather dig, groom horses, haul at ropes, or in any other 
fashion fatigue the body. 

Yet there is one great compensation. I should be 
ungrateful not to set it down at the end of this random moan. 
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We have freedom. Pray allow me to be personal again: 
it is not fashionable, but I find it much the easiest way of 
saying a thing. A couple of years ago I wanted to write 
about James II. I went off to the edge of the Sahara 
Desert and wrote the book in not many consecutive days 
in a jolly little bungalow hotel that I know of on the banks 
of a stream coming down from the Aures. Now, I could not 
have edited a paper, built a house, audited an account, 
or acted the part of Hamlet (before paying audiences), in 
that remote residence by the palm grove. 

So God be praised! But there were innumerable slips of 
the pen and half a dozen good, honest howlers, the fruits 
of hermitage and liberty. H. BE.Loc. 


Current Literature 


THE GREEK LYRIC 


Some Greek Love Poems. 
£2 10s. 

The greatest difficulty in the translation of Greek poetry into 
English verse is to find even an approximate rhythmical 
equivalence without either departing from the sense or using 
words newly-coined or fantastical. The difficulty may easily 
be seen if we take one of the best-known epigrams of Plato: 


By J. M. Epmonps. Peter Davies. 


Thy puxny, Ayabava gidav, emi xeiheow Evyov: 
HAGe yap 7 TAnpev as diaBnoopevn. 

Mr. Edmonds, whose renderings are usually in verse, when he 
comes to this, and to the still more famous epigram of Aster, 
rendered into English verse by Shelley, falls back on the poor 
compromise of prose: ‘* When I kiss Agathon my soul is on my 
lips, whither it comes, poor thing, hoping to cross over.’ The 
task for the translator is how, without destroying the simplicity, 
to render the swift flight, the lovely delightful movement of 
ScaBynoopern, and at the same time convey the idea suggested 
by the Greek of a soul anxious to cross the river Styx. It may 
be impossible. However— 

My soul is on my lips 
When I kiss my lover : 

It came, poor wretch, in hope 
It might pass over. 


Almost the same problem is presented in the quatrain about 
the gift of the apple, the traditional lover’s present. Here 
Mr. Edmonds attempts verse : 

I throw the apple ; if thou love me true 

Take it and give what willing maidens do : 

But if thy thoughts be other than I pray 

Take ’t all the same and think how things decay. 


It is a pretty rendering in the Jacobean mode; but it has a 
note of coyness not only absent in Plato, but entirely impossible 
to him—* give what willing maidens do ” is a too arch rendering 
of Plato’s plain poetic language, and ‘‘ think how things decay ” 
is no equivalent for the sad music of 

oxéyar Thy Gpnv as ddcyoxpovus, 
Nor is it really representative of Plato’s idea, which is that 
time is transitory, not that things are decadent. 

As we read these poems and Mr. Edmonds’s renderings it is 
almost impossible to resist the temptation to try one’s own 
hand. No one, however poor his scholarship, who comes back 
to the beautiful things in Greek poetry can help feeling the 
temptation to catch something of that loveliness in his own 
language. He knows he is going to fail; he knows he is going to 
be criticised harshly or condemned outright by all lovers of Greek 
literature—and it makes no difference to him. For he has paid 
his tribute, and he may, at the best, give to some reader 
unfamiliar with Greek if not the splendour of his original, yet 
a sense of how much that splendour has moved him, and a 
quickened realisation of how great is the debt that all modern 
literature owes to the poets of Greece. 

Mr. Edmonds very often achieves a great measure of success. 
He is happiest with the later poets, and with the lighter poems; 
he fails—and who does not ?—when he tries to render a poem 
in which the overtones are of the greatest importance, or one 


— 


in which the liquid, running, lucid beauty of the Greek defies 
rendering into any other tongue except by a great poet. His 
selection is entirely of love-poems: he has chosen forty-three 
poems from nineteen authors ranging from Alczeus and Sappho 
to Theocritus and Strato. A great many of his translations are, 
quite deliberately, pastiche after Jacobean models; and some of 
these are among the best. He is exceptionally skilful at avoiding 
periphrasis or expansion, and in the Theocritean idylls he achieves 
a genuinely passionate note that well represents the Greek, 
He is, however, best at such poets as Bion, and this rendering 
gives a very fair idea of Mr. Edmonds’s capacity : 

I dreamt great Cypris came down from above 

Leading with her fair hand a little Love, 

Who hung his head while She to me did say, 

“** Sweet Shepherd, teach this child to sing and play,” 

And so was gone. And I, that was a fool, 

As fain to learn, my scholar ’gan to school, 

And taught him all my lore of country-song, 

How ’twas to Pan the cross-flute did belong, 

Flute to Minerva, lyre to Mercury, 

And harp to sweet Apollo. So taught I; 

Yet he would give no heed to aught I said, 

But his own love-ditties would sing instead, 

And teach me of his Mother’s works of yore, 

And loves of Gods and men. And all the lore 

That I did teach young Love, ’twas soon clean gone ; 

But the songs Love taught me, I learnt them ev’ryone. 

A word must be said about the production of this book. We 
have not infrequently felt compelled to protest against the very 
high price of some modern books, especially those produced in 
America. It is a pleasure to be able to praise an expensive 
volume as well worth the price that is asked. This is a very 
large handsome quarto of a hundred odd pages. It is printed 
in Holland on an excellent hand-made paper. The Greek text 
of the poems is set in the type known as the “ Antigone,” 
designed by J. van Krimpen. This type has all the dignity of 
that made by the late Robert Proctor for the Clarendon Press 
edition of the Odyssey, but is considerably lighter in character 
and effect. The English is set in the Lutetia type designed by 
the same artist, and reminds one of some of the best of the Italian 
types. The only criticism that can be made is that in this copy 
the inking is sometimes a little blurred, giving a slightly woolly 
effect to a few words. On the whole, however, the press work is 
worthy of the type. And the only complaint to be made against 
Vere Willoughby’s delicious decorations is that there are but 
three of them; there should have been at least nineteen, one 
of each author represented. 


MR. JONES’S EBENEZER 
The Diary of the Rev. William Jones, 1777-1821. Edited by 


O. F. Curistre. Brentano. 21s. 

On January 27th, 1777, being then in his twenty-second year 
and an undergraduate of Jesus College, Oxford, William Jones 
beat his breast, declared himself the vilest of the vile and “ the 
most daring Rebel against Heaven,” marvelled at the goodness 
of a forgiving God, and decided to begin the salutary habit of 
diary-keeping. He would raise, he said, “‘ an Ebenezer, a grateful 
acknowledgment,” and he called upon the Spirit of Truth to 
guide his pen. The Ebenezer grew and grew; for four-and-forty 
years, through 2,962 pages, his pen moved on. Sometimes its 
loftier motives seemed to vanish; often the pages were filled with 
the most worldly considerations; occasionally, one suspects, the 
Spirit of Truth grew absent-minded. But, as a tutor in Jamaica, 
as curate and vicar of Broxbourne, as private schoolmaster, the 
Rev. William Jones preserved for curious posterity a self-portrait 
of uncommon vividness. The existence of this document was 
known to Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, who gave a tempting account 
of its main features in one of his diaristic anthologies a few years 
ago; and a descendant of the writer has now made available an 
extremely readable selection drawn from the whole of its range. 


The contortions of his spiritual self-abasement were at their 
most extreme pitch during the Oxford days when the diary was 
begun. The looming figure of a rather large Raphaelesque Deity 
was never, all his life long, far from his sight; but in those days 
He was ever at his elbow. There are few hints of any secular 
study, or of any diversion or relaxation during his university 
career—only “ the sight of a few friends ” could console him for 
having to spend a fortnight in a city so full of false professors of 
Christ. Most memorable amongst these friends was ~ the 
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heavenly-minded Mrs. Crutch,” of whom he wrote in impassioned 
spiritual admiration : 

Of all Xtians (not within the scanty Circle of Observation alone) 
she retains the most lively counterpart of the Image of God. 
Methinks every part of the Xtian world, who are deprived of her 
Acquaintance, lost a no Small Body of Experimental Divinity. . . . 
She really knows more sound Divinity than all the Doctors and 
12 of the rest who wear the Gown. 

And it is not altogether surprising to find that when the Principal 
of Jesus offered him a recommendation as tutor to the four sons 
of the Attorney-General of Jamaica, William Jones was torn 
between conflicting emotions. His heart was “ proud of being 
under the smiles of so great a man.” But—but “ what if an 
exalted situation should make my Head dizzy & my soul... 
intoxicated by the Vain Pleasures of the world? ” 

However, to Jamaica he went, diary and all. As a sailor, 
he was a failure. On board The Lady’s Adventure, his ‘‘ poor 
Tabernacle was racked with pain,” his ‘‘ Flesh and Bones entirely 
a prey to disorder.” Things got worse still when, on a Friday, 
the thirteenth of the month, they fell in with an American 
privateer (it was 1778) off Barbadoes, and the cabin passengers, 
although “‘ exempt from the fatigue of helping to man the Larger 
Instruments of Death,’ had to stand to with muskets until 
night was past. Nothing happened, but the young Welshman 
was ‘somewhat struck at these warlike preparations, & at 
the no small probability of finding some falling at my right hand 
or left, if this were not my own lot ere all were over: or left at 
the mercy of unprincipled villains.” 

His observations in the West Indies were many and peculiar. 
Heathendom horrified him (‘‘ herds of tawny, sooty Beings, their 
bodies little less than naked ’’). In appreciation of negro folk- 
art-forms he was far behind our happier age (‘“‘ I saw many of 
them assembled together, & kicking up their heels, with many 
immodest gestures, to the rude noise of 2 or 3 despicable Instru- 
ments”). But the state of local Christendom was hardly less 
lamentable. Here, for instance, was a “raw young Clergyman 
(a disgrace to what is called the Cloth), who had distinguished 
himself among the giddy Dancers ... & afforded matter of 
Amusement or Disgust to all around him [but] was seized with 
a dangerous Fever attended with strong convulsions, &c.’’ 
Here again was a deceased gentleman, who 

oppressed with Melancholy (not unusual, I find, to persons in declining 

life), entirely devoted the Close of it to Wine & Negresses. 

O wretched End! O deadly Pleasure! do all thy flattering 

Promises find this Doleful Period ? 

But these were Jones’s exotic days. He returned to England 
in 1780, took his B.A. degree during that summer (a ceremony 
which left him less ‘‘ comfortable and happy ” than had been his 
hope), and was thereafter ordained, married, and made curate of 
Broxbourne within a twelvemonth. There he remained for the 
rest of his natural life, looking after his parish in what may 
fairly be conjectured to have been an exemplary way, and helping 
out the difficulties of a numerous family by running a small 
private school. Mrs. Theodosia Jones was not entirely a success; 
it is significant that amongst his missing MSS. was a separate 
volume entitled the Book of Domestic Lamentations. And as 
middle-age began to drift into old age in the uneventful fields of 
Hertfordshire, the Devil may sometimes have tempted him with 
tueful recollections of the gentleman who years ago had warmed 
his chilling blood with Wine and Negresses. There was a May 
morning when he wrote : 

I have eaten & drunk enough, slept & dreamt enough; and 
more than enough, alas! have I played the fool, while waking 
as _ as witnessed the fooleries of others. I am satiated—I am 
tired. 

However, we cannot follow him here through more than these 
earlier years, As time goes on the diary loses none of its interest, 
social or psychological, although its writer grew mellower and 
perhaps in a way more worldly. We hear less in the later years 
of the wickedness of men, and more details of the everyday 
disasters that befell him. Once, in about the space of a week, 
poor Mr. Jones lost two calves, two pupils, a very valuable cow, 
and a remittance on its way from Jamaica. But his faith in a 
wisely beneficent Deity was never shaken, and towards his life’s 
end he could still have affirmed what he had set down as a young 
man of twenty-two: ‘‘My darkest, blackest Moments, I am 
persuaded, are sun-shine when compar’d with the brightest 
Hours of the Xtless, tho’ the Monarch of ten thousand worlds.” 
But all the same, the clash between the world and the spirit 
was often a desperate one during the vicar of Broxbourne’s 


earthly career; and it is not often that one may see at such 
intimate quarters as in this diary the ebb and flow of that inward, 
secret battle. Mr. Ponsonby has been amply justified in his 
claim that this manuscript was one that should “ receive greater 
publicity in a printed volume.” And Mr. Christie deserves no 
less gratitude for the discreet editing of his great-grandfather’s 
extant papers. 


THE MIND OF BLAKE 


Blake and Modern Thought. By Denis Saurat. Constable. 
14s. 

Though Professor Saurat’s claims are modest, and his con- 
clusions reasonable, his book as a whole suffers from a lack of 
proportion which no rationality can hide. Its title is slightly 
misleading ; for in this attempt to classify and elucidate some of 
Blake’s main ideas, cabalistic tradition and Hindu mythology 
have a more prominent place than modern thought. Of the 
three parts into which it is divided, the second, a historical 
explanation of Blake’s Druid fantasy, differs so greatly in serious- 
ness from the other two that it reads almost like an interpolation, 
or an appendix misplaced. But what unbalances the book more 
than anything else is its brevity. It is a series of notes rather 
than a finished work of criticism; in its few pages Prof. Saurat’s 
learning and discrimination are glimpsed rather than displayed. 
And even as a series of notes it is unsatisfactory ; in dealing with the 
obscurer Blakean mythology one cannot be short and clear. 

There is, besides, one permanent objection to a book of this 
kind, however convincing. The truth is that, to the reader of 
Blake, sources and parallels give little help. Prof. Saurat himself 
admits this. ‘“ Blake,” he says, ‘‘ hardly ever attaches himself 
to one school of thought, but mixes many shades together. . . . 
The attempt to trace and explain them all is of little use, because 
Blake does not use them consistently. He no doubt helped him- 
self abundantly from the Cabala and other systems, but he cared 
little what use he made of what he had adopted.’ The collec- 
tion of sources is therefore, like the collection of postage stamps, 
its own reward. It throws no light on Blake’s poetry, and not 
very much on his ideas. 

Obscurity has its impressiveness, and dark sayings often 
convince by intimidation. For those who like them, they had 
better remain dark. Those who do not will scarcely be surprised 
to find that the more obscure Blake’s meaning is, the less, as a rule, 
it is worth troubling about. If he is read only as a poet, this is 
inevitable; the effect of poetry must necessarily be immediate, 
and a poem, like a joke, is annihilated by the need of explanation. 
Even formal allegory obeys this rule, for though an allegorical 
poem may need a key, there should be no difficulty in applying 
the key. In Dante’s Purgatorio, for example, the meaning of 
Beatrice to the lover and her meaning to the Christian are scarcely 
two ideas; if they are two, the one forms itself within the other 
as though by a natural process. Blake’s allegory, on the contrary, 
is a perpetual misfit. Free love is typified by Albion’s faithfulness 
to his wife, constancy by his desertion of her, and so on, till the 
darker prophetic books are even more arduous than without a 
key, and hardly less bewildering. Nor can Blake’s literal meaning 
often stand on its own feet ; perhaps faith in the material universe 
is a condition of good allegory. Blake’s is not fully vitalised; 
his men are trees walking. 

What is true of Blake’s poetry is not less true of his ideas. 
There are people who, when told by experts that Blake always 
means something, seriously believe this establishes him as a 
profound thinker; but his profoundest thought usually lies well 
on the surface; the deeper you delve, the less you bring to light. 
When he appears to contradict himself, it is no use groping for a 
synthesis; for the synthesis will be illusory, while the contra- 
dictions are real. ‘He blends together,’ says Prof. Saurat, 
‘perhaps more elements than any other modern writer. And 
when reason cannot blend them, he flies off into mythology.” 
Where he feels clearly, he speaks plainly ; there is nothing obscure 
in his praise of universal love, sexual freedom, Christian forgive- 
ness ; though even here he contradicts himself occasionally. His 
darkness is partly—let it be admitted—real mystification; even 
honest enthusiasts will at times keep something back, clothe it in 
symbolism, declare it unutterable, in defence of what they feel 
to be the eternal truth in it. Partly it is polemical, concerned 
with the name and not the thing. In either case, by an academic 
interpretation he will be less appreciated than exposed. 
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There is yet another reason why, to the common reader, Prof. 
Saurat’s book may be something of a red herring. Nothing in 
Blake is more immediately striking than his spiritual rawness. 
He was somehow incapable of experience ; and therefore, though 
his mind was mature enough, he remained emotionally un- 
developed. Think of his satirical epigrams: they are the kind 
of thing little boys shout at each other in the playground. His 
paintings are, in the literal sense, childish; his poems are childish. 
He has, properly speaking, no personality, therefore no poetic 
style; his poetry is as much a patchwork as his philosophy ; you 
can never tell what may be coming next, for his technique answers 
the occasion with a fullness unknown to other poets. His 
emotions were usually self-started and self-contained, and devoted 
to his ideas. We can all, probably, remember the time when we 
were Blake—without the genius. But the effect of his work on 
highly civilised people who do not realise this is a feeling of 
nausea which kills appreciation. It is roused only by the un- 
expected contact of a “‘ young soul’; it should vanish when 
analysed. But if they are tempted to explain it by gnostic, 
occultist, exotic influences, though these exist, the barrier will 
become immortah On all grounds, Blake is the safest guide 
through his own universe. One can usually find out what views 
he holds; where he got them is a problem for the specialist. 


A NEW WAR DIARY 


A Subaltern’s War: Somme, 1916; Ypres, 1917. 
Epmonps. Davies. 7s. 6d. 


It is a little unfortunate that this admirable modern war 
diary should have been included in the equally admirable series 
of “ Soldiers’ Tales,” hitherto edited for Mr. Davies by Sir John 
Fortescue. It is unfortunate, both from the point of view of 
the diary and of the series. For the series has won its well- 
established and well-deserved reputation as a collection of 
personal narratives of the great campaigns of the past—those of 
Marlborough, Napoleon, Wellington. Its interest has been 
mainly historical; and it is obvious that any casual reader 
picking up this latest edition to its ranks may get quite a wrong 
impression of its predecessors—especially as Sir John Fortescue’s 
name no longer appears on the cover. On the other hand, any 
reader already familiar with the series may be inclined to put 
aside this modern war diary as lacking in historical interest, and 
therefore out of tune with the rest. We cannot help thinking 
that there has been a mistake of tactics here. However, the 
publisher has adopted this policy deliberately—another modern 
war diary, by a French gunner, is announced for the autumn— 
and if he can keep up the present high standard of quality 
everyone will wish him success. 

Our latest diarist belongs to what may be called the School 
of Returning Sanity, one of whose ablest spokesman was 
Mr. Blunden. He does not belong to the earlier school of the 
Disenchanted (inadvertently founded by Mr. Sassoon and Mr. 
C. E. Montague), or to the still earlier (and now extinct) 
Enchanteds. He does not belong to these, because he always 
expected to find war horrible, and was not disappointed. Since 
he had not previously been living with his head in the clouds, 
he did not feel moved by the sight of corpses to bury it for the 
future in mud and blood. He says: 


By CHARLES 


A legend has grown up, propagated not by soldiers but by 
journalists, that these men, who went gaily to fight in the mood of 
Rupert Brooke and Julian Grenfell, lost their faith amid the horrors 
of the trenches and returned in a mood of anger and despair. To 
calculate the effect of mental and bodily suffering, not on a man, but 
on a whole generation of men, may seem an impossible task, but 
it can at least be affirmed that the legend of disenchantment is false. 

It certainly seems hard to believe that anyone can have arrived 
at the Somme, in 1916 (as this diarist did), in a frame of mind 
which still left room for “ disenchantment.” He would be more 
likely to find the life pleasanter than he had supposed. He would 
have been told all about the horrors of the trenches, but com- 
paratively little about the exquisite peace of “‘ rest billets.” He 
would expect to be abominably frightened when he first came 
under shell-fire; but he would not know—for soldiers did not, 
and do not, talk about these things—of the equally well-authenti- 
cated delight in danger, the fierce joy of attack, which we are 
only just beginning to hear of in some of these latest war diaries. 
It is hard to talk about. The same man who has gone beserker 


and V.C. mad has had moments of equally unreasoning terror. 
A really full and illuminating confession must include both. Mr. 





** Edmonds ” does this—does it bravely and simply and, appar. 
ently, quite frankly. No one will blame him for having preferreg 
to suppress his own and his brother officers’ names. The gain jg 
infinitely greater than the loss. 

That most admired and most inexplicable of human virtues— 
courage—is, though the author himself may not have intended it, 
the leading theme of this book. His narrative is interspersed 
with little notes on his own sensations, which to many of his 
readers will seem more interesting than the narrative itself. 
Ordered by the colonel on some unpleasant patrol, at a time 
when his nerves were already shaken, he remarks: “I drew 
my revolver and felt confident again, finding moral support in 
being the chosen one again to stand in the limelight.” He often, 
after an attack, noticed ‘“‘ men with a steely light shining in their 
eyes, an exalted look after battle.” Analysing the state of mind 
more fully, he observes : 

There was an arguing realism, a cynical side to one’s nature that 
raised practical objections and suggested dangers, and against it 
there strove a romantic ardour for the battle that was almost joyful. 
While the mind took sides and disputed with itself, the body 
seemed numb and void. An emptiness almost like a physical pain 
tormented the bowels: the naked fear, basest of human emotions, 
fighting its way up from the subconscious and finding a voice in that 
part of my mind which reasoned and realised. Sometimes one was 
swayed by the delight of achievement, sometimes dragged down by 
fear. Always the struggle within, fought behind the dark curtains 
which screen the hidden springs of conduct, was more real than the 
physical struggle without, and the practical details of life passed by 
like an illusion. ? 

There was an occasion when, in a moment of inspired courage, the 
author saved his company. There was another when, on being 
ordered back to the front-line trench by a superior officer, he 
threw himself on the ground and replied, “ I’m damned if I will.” 
There were times when his reasoning self entirely failed to frighten 
his other self; and there were times when he found it impossible, 
in his terror, to control the muscles of his face. And when 
he was on leave he was equally tormented by his hatred of the 


war and his longing to be back with the regiment. All these 
contradictions, this never-ending mental conflict, so well 


remembered by everyone who survived the war, needed to be 
recorded in this simple, plain-spoken way, as Mr. “ Edmonds” 
has done it, if only for the benefit of future generations. For, 
as he says, ‘‘ with all the precautions in the world there are yet 
certain risks against which insurance cannot be effected.” The 
act of God or the King’s enemies may still bring “‘ a calamity in 
which courage and discipline will be the only safeguarcs.” And 
on that day neither the hysterics of the disenchanted nor of the 
enchanted will be any useful guide to us. 


TENTH-CENTURY BYZANTIUM 


The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his Reign. By STEvEN 
Runciman. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 


This is a remarkably able book. In the first place, Mr. Runciman 
successfully eludes the deadly miasma of dullness which, from 
the “ Alexiad ” downwards, has infected the style of Byzantine 
historians. Finlay and Bury succumbed to it, and though our 
chief Byzantine authority, Mr. Baynes, made a heroic and 
rather curious effort to escape from it, he did not entirely succeed. 
The reason of this persistent dullness in narrating the events of 
an Empire which was a web of majesty and sordidness, of gilded 
orthodoxy and cruelty, of crime and intrigue, is really not far to 
seek. It lies in the fact that Byzantinism was three-fourths 
Oriental. Now, one finds oneself pretty soon yawning over the 
Arabian Nights, as one yawns over Mohammedan history, and 
would soon, but for its brevity, yawn over Flecker’s Hassan, 
simply because Eastern history, unlike Western, lacks the nexus 
of cause and effect. At the heart of Orientalism lies the canker 
of caprice. The favoured Vizier of one day never knows whether 
he will be the Sultan’s son-in-law, or lie prostrate in a dungeon 
with his eyes put out, on the next. It is possible, human nature 
being what it is, that the tracing of purpose by historians of the 
West has been carried a shade too far, but we know well enough 
why the volumes of the Cambridge Modern History, whose 
contributors were forbidden ‘‘to serve a cause,” fall so flat. 
They deal in facts; they miss life. ‘ 

Now, Romanus Lecapenus and His Reign makes plai 
two tremendous factors in European history, and informs those 
factors with purpose. It seems almost trite to name the = 
only, somehow, previous writers have not contrived to make I 
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live, after Mr. Runciman’s fashion. We opened the book, expecting 
to read a good deal about land-tenures, with the reformation of 
which Romanus was much occupied. He has a chapter on 
these, but they are not his main concern. His concern is just the 
Byzantine Empire of the tenth century. There it lay, an 
organisation enormous in extent, imposing in civilisation— 
Mr. Runciman makes rather light of its barbarous methods of 
mutilation, and finds a good word for the practical benefits of 
its system of eunuchism—there it lay on the flank of Europe, 
and exercising a huge influence on European politics. We shall 
never understand the Crusades (doubtfully omitting the first) 
unless we first take Mr. Runciman’s lucid pages into account. 
The rise of another Holy Roman Empire in the Germanies, 
the persistent prestige of the Papacy, the politics of the subtle 
Lombards of Sicily and Apulia, the visitations of the Northmen 
to Byzantium—all these take on a new colour as we realise the 
proximity all the while of this vast, kaleidoscopic, never negligible, 
often—in spite of crimes and treacheries—exceedingly capable 
Power pressing on the Near East. 

A second and subsidiary feature of Mr. Runciman’s work is 
his account of the rather mushroom, but very significant, rise 
and decay of the Bulgarian Empire under Symeon. Already the 
Balkan Question had begun. We cannot, of course, trace the 
intricate warrings, invasions and puzzling retreats of the 
redoubtable Symeon. The interview between him and Romanus 
is as much of a conundrum as that between Leo and Attila; 
and the result, too, was much the same. The suggestion might 
pethaps be ventured that what so often saved Old Rome from 
barbarian incursion and demolition, when apparently nothing 
stood in the way, may have come to the help of New Rome also; 
and that was the sacrosanct tradition of the two Cities. It was 
an influence hard to be comprehended by us; but it looks as 
though the barbarian devastators of the Dark Ages were not 
sorry for an excuse to let their superstitious reverence of a Holy 
Place have the last word. After all, it was Old Rome that finally 
sacked New Rome. 

Mr. Runciman’s book is completed by index, appendices, 
genealogical tables, maps, and a copious and thorough-going 
bibliography. It is a fine piece of work—in every respect a most 
valuable contribution to the history of a difficult period. 


COLLINS 


The Poems of William Collins. Edited by Epmunp BLUNDEN. 
Etchells and Macdonald. 18s. 

Mr. Blunden, admirably aided by his publishers, has given us 
in this volume a most charming and learned edition of Collins, 
containing all the known poems and all those anonymous ones 
which can, with any probability, be attributed to him. There is 
an excellent introduction, mainly biographical; and at the end 
of the book are notes, against which there is nothing to say except 
that they are too brief. For there are many obscurities in Collins’s 
work, due often to some twist or confusion in his mind; and it 
would have been a great help to readers to have had the assistance 
of one so familiar with Collins’s ways of thought as Mr. Blunden. 
In any case, the book is delightful, light to handle and easy to 
read. One catches oneself thinking more highly of the poet in 
this dress than in the shabby form in which we have known him. 

The fact is, however, that we do not think quite so highly of 
Collins as does Mr. Blunden. Nothing is more invidious than to 
find fault with a good writer, from whose works we have derived 
much pleasure, and whom we admire, if “ on this side idolatry,” 
yet highly and unfeignedly. Still more do we dislike to enter 
our caveats when the counsel on the opposite side are such 
advocates as Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Blunden. 
But it is as bad to damn with too much praise as, like Atticus, 
to be stingy with laudation; and we think the extreme eulogies 
of Collins’s admirers do their idol, in the long run, little good. 
With the premise, then, that here is no carping criticism, we 
proceed to say what we think; and those who desire to see these 
opinions justified in detail may be recommended to read Professor 
Garrod’s critical study of the poet, with nearly every word of 
Which we agree. 

tn Collins there were three jostling elements, the classical, the 
eighteenth-century element, and his own native personality. So 
long as he trusted to himself, he was a poet; and his classical 
training gave to his natural genius just the restraint it needed. 
But the eighteenth century was always intruding, sometimes 


impelling him in the wrong direction, and sometimes frightening 
him off from the full expression of his emotions. There is thus 
searcely one of his poems, short as they are, which does not 
strike us here and there with a sense of incongruity, or—what is 
worse—make us pause to wonder whether it is sincere. Phrases 
start up which, like the style of Gibbon, might seem purposely 
chosen to disguise reality. There is, for example, no reason to 
doubt that Collins really mourned for the death of Thomson, or 
that he felt a genuine impulse to make others mourn for it. But 
he must be “ poetical ’’; and Thomson appears as a Druid or a 
pilgrim for whom, it is certain, no one has mourned for five 
hundred years. Emotion, it is true, does peep out once or twice; 
but it is instantly checked. 

At other times the eighteenth-century influence can be noticed 
urging Collins to write, not because he cannot help writing, but 
because writing is in the fashion. He reminds us of the gentleman 
in Boswell who, feeling his grief for his absent son reaching the 
requisite temperature, set to work to compose an elegy. It is 
hard to believe that Collins felt more than an external call to 
write his ‘‘ Persian ’’ Eclogues, which are, as he himself confessed, 
as much Hibernian as Iranian, and which are therefore tainted 
with the same unreality as clings to Kehama or Lalla Rookh. 

As to his versification, it shows similar inconsistency. Where 
it is his own and unaffected, it is exquisite and delightful; where 
he decides to write by rule, it is harsh or mechanical. Many a 
poem begins perfectly : there is perhaps not one that does not 
fail before the end. And it is usually those lines on which most 
pains have obviously been taken that are the least pleasing. 

The fact is that Collins was born out of his due age. Twenty 
years before, he would have rivalled Pope in the force and 
compactness of his couplets. If Mr. Blunden is right in ascribing 
to him the Douglas prologue, he had on this side nothing to 
learn. Forty years later, we should have had an anticipation 
of Keats. But as it is, he is a maimed genius. He is one of those 
who did not fully receive the promise, but greeted it from afar. 


THE DIFFUSIONISTS 


The Heritage of Man. By H. J. Masstncuam. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


For three reasons philosophies of history are coming back into 
fashion. In the first place, students realise that they won’t be 
paid, and there is no reason why they should, if the only conclusion 
that a century of endowed study has added to Hegel’s epigram is 
the rider that man can learn nothing from history. To Mr. 
Henry Ford and the class, whether of capitalistic individuals or 
industrial groups, to which pure research must look for its sustenta- 
tion, “ history is bunk.” The collection of ever more data with 
never a glimpse of causal relation is not a business proposition. 
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But neither is it a fit occupation for any man who, whether or no 
he wants a paying pursuit, cannot care for accumulating 
incoherence. So historians, quite as much that their study may 
be intelligible as that it may be useful, are being driven back to 
the framing of hypotheses. The third reason is the most potent, 
however, in bringing about the change; that is, the discovery of 
pre-history. In many sciences it is now found that curves, which 
reveal the development of an organic process, become apparent 
if sufficient space is provided. That space for the first time has 
been given the historian by archeology. It is no use for the elder 
historian to frown on such plottings. Content to be an authority 
in his own pipe roll, or, if a pre-historian, sticking like some too 
specialised molluse to his specific archeological horizon, he will 
find amateurs running ever more freely through his shelves, 
ransacking his strata, and then, with a hastily strung chain of 
pretty spoils, running out to tell the world that here is a garland 
which links us all together. 

No one has done this with more disconcerting success than the 
Diffusionists. It serves no purpose to repeat that their megalithic 
cultural flight of steps has grave gaps even in its short north and 
west run from Egypt to England; that the “ elephant” stele 
adornment in Mexico is really not a trunk, but a squid’s tentacle ; 
that Haddon bars part of the right of way that they claim and 
must have through Polynesia ; that, worse, Hall is obdurate about 
Mesopotamia’s primacy, as a centre of civilisation, to Egypt; 
that, worse again, Marshall at Mohenjo Daro, and Harappa, 
Langdon and Wolley from Kish and Ur, and Herzfeld from Perse- 
polis, all bring evidence to show that, though Mesopotamian 
civilisation was immigrant, it came not from the west, but from 
the east; that, worst of all, the Egyptian Diffusionists’ last post, 
the Badarian settlements, are more likely to prove to be, as A. M. 
Firth has argued, sites of a degenerate culture rather than sources 
of a really primitive one. Diffusionism is not to be defeated by 
the specialists, because, though half its facts may be wrong, with 
the other half it has built up a theory which gives us a secular 
drama. It has dared to try and work into a sequence a mass of 
new facts, and no one can deny that it has produced a story against 
which the old general histories make bald reading. 

Before these discoveries man’s cultural account of himself was 
a simple one. There was a foreground of city life and a back- 
ground of martial exercise. Civic slackness overcomes warlike 
fitness, and there is a constant feud between soldier and citizen. 
That little backcloth has been pulled aside for us, and we look 
down millenia of time. We see behind the cities and the soldiers, 
the agriculturist and the nomad, the priest-king and the hero, the 
food-gatherer and the hunter. The blank hinterland once ruled 
out and dismissed as ** barbarism ”’ breaks up into a complication 
of cultures, a diversity of social specialisations. These are the 
facts. They must somehow be related. Complicated as they are, 
they show a definite sequence. What is it that has so worked, and 
that through so many changes has brought us to the present? 
The Diffusionists do at least frame that question which all must 
ask. This is the point where history more than all the other 
sciences is live. Indeed, the fault of the school seems on examina- 
tion not to lie in any rashness, but rather in the reverse. They 
have stopped too soon. 

In the first place, as the specialists wouldn’t generalise, and 
the generalisations had to be made by someone, a feud has 
broken out, and the Diffusionists, persecuted by authority, have 
now like all sects, starting with a very hopeful theory, been unable 
to resist the fighting value of hardening it into a dogmatic system. 
It is a queer little tragedy that the very people who teach that 
war is “‘ unnatural,” a late slip in man’s development, should 
themselves be so bellicose. In the second place, they have not 
pushed to the heart of the problem they have raised, for they 
do not seem to see that they are now faced with a psychological 
question which only psychology can answer. Where civilisation 
first arose is after all a secondary matter. It is even not of 
primary importance to decide whether it broke out at one place 
and spread thence, or whether like causes led to like facts in several 
places. The mysterious problem that historic and prehistoric 
anthropology has to face is why, whether in Egypt or in 
Beluchistan, the stabilised life of the group suddenly broke up, 
and a society zonically organised to exist as a sedentary and 
complete unit, changes its nature, breaks its bounds and, as a 
hero-led horde, starts piracy against those communities still 
conservative. That the change must consist in some psychlogical 


modification is shown by the fact that, whether the ferment is 
spontaneous or propagated, we know that some tribes have 
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resisted it and been exterminated while their neighbours haye 
accepted it and entered on a life of conquest. 

With this, the real problem of history, Mr. Massingham in this, 
his latest book, does attempt to deal. He is not a specialist, 
and his interests are rather ornithological than archeological, 
His is therefore an emotional approach to the problem of history. 
He wants to make a case for humanity, and he thinks that the 
new facts may help toward it. Such speculation may at times 
such as the present, when hypotheses are wanted, be of real help 
to historical studies. He may also help the school to which he has 
given his allegiance. If he can persuade the Diffusionists to see 
the problem of human conduct as not one of terrain, but rather of 
temperament, they may help in the construction of a real 
philosophy of history. The hypothesis which initiates a science 
often starts with a wish. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Maracot Deep, and other Stories. 
Doy.Lre. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle’s new book contains four stories, three of which 
are in the nature of semi-scientific extravaganzas. The Maracot Deep 
tells of a colony of human beings existing at the bottom of the Atlantic, 
They are the descendants of some of the inhabitants of the lost con- 
tinent of Atlantis. Atlantis, it seems, had its Noah, who, before the 
land sank beneath the water, had prepared an Ark—that is to say, a 
watertight building—of enormous dimensions, in which it was possible 
to live in the depths of the ocean and from which it was possible with 
the aid of special diving suits even to emerge and walk on the ocean bed. 
The English scientists who find themselves there rig up a wireless 
apparatus and are able to listen-in to 2LO. Eventually they return to 
civilisation by means of globes filled with a gas “ nine times lighter 
than hydrogen ” (whatever that may mean—-since even a pure vacuum 
would in relation to water be only something less than one per cent. 
lighter than hydrogen), which drag them up to the surface at lightning 
speed. It is an ingenious and amusing tale. ‘‘ When the World 
Screamed ” is based upon the theory that the earth is a living being, 
a sort of enormous sea-urchin which breathes ether instead of air. 
Penetrate its crust (about eight miles thick) and you can hurt it and 
make it scream. ‘The Disintegration Machine” is neither very 
ingenious nor very amusing, but the fourth tale, ‘‘ Spedegue’s Dropper ” 
is both. Spedegue is a weedy young schoolmaster of 19 with a passion, 
but no special talent, for cricket. He realises that he must discover 
something new in the game. So he fixes a rope 50 feet up between two 
trees in the New Forest, and day after day practises throwing a cricket 
ball over the rope so as to fall directly on top of a cricket stump placed 
at the correct distance from his stance. Practice makes perfect, and 
he is given a secret trial at Lords, as a result of which he is asked to play 
for England in the final Test Match against Australia, The Australians, 
with one exception, find that nothing they have ever learnt about 
cricket enables them to deal with a ball which comes very fast from the 
sky on to the very top of their bails; they go out like ninepins and 
England wins the rubber. But the strain has been too much for 
Spedegue, and his doctor forbids him ever to play cricket again! ‘The 
idea is worthy of Sir Arthur at his best. 


Salty Ashore. By Cuartes Westron. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Westron belongs to that school of fiction in which Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs is the acknowledged master; and although “ Salty,”’ the long- 
shoreman who is here depicted as caddy master on week-days and 
boatman on Sundays, lacks the rich humour of, say, Mr. Jacobs's 
night-watchman, he is nevertheless an amusing enough companion. 
The yarns that he tells are brief and to the point, and reveal him as an 
ingenious scamp, whose fertility of resource and absence of punctilio 
may be guaranteed to get him out of any predicament into which his 
desire for easy money or refreshment may lead him. 


The Dark River. By Norman Sprincer. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Here is a story in which realism of narration is most effectively 
brought to bear upon the ingenious scientific fantasy of the plot. 
The main idea of the story is that somewhere in New Guinea there 
lingers a remnant of Neanderthal man, that terrible human animal 
which ethnology presumes was exterminated in palolithic times 
by homo sapiens. The second idea is psychological. It is assumed 
that in all men there lurk racial memories of a past as remote as this 
great struggle, and that in one shell-shocked man this memory becomes 
conscious and grows until a young bank clerk loses his modern identity 
and reverts to a Cromagnian ancestor. The “ plot” is so arranged 
that this man, while his racial memory is at its height, is brought into 
touch with the Neanderthal brute and the ancient quarrel is refought. 
Mr. Springer asks a good deal of our credulity when he assumes that 
this ancestral memory recalls not only the instincts of the primitive 
ancestor, but also habits and customs and even language which through- 
out the ages every individual, savage or civilised, has been forced 
laboriously to acquire for himself. However, granted his premises, he 
has written a good story, and many of his descriptions of adventure on 
sea and land are convincing. 


The Guilds of Dublin. By Jonn J. Wess, LL.D. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

In Dublin, the guild system which was established shortly after the 
Norman invasion was still in existence in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
This enables Mr. Webb to range over six centuries of civic history, 
and, as he has a keen eye for the picturesque, the reader who takes him 
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When you buy Barneys in the 
** EVERFRESH” Tin you can do so in 
the sure and certain knowledge that it 
will be fresh—factory-fresh—whether 
the tin be opened to-morrow or next 
year. Such is the marvellous efficiency 
of the “ EVERFRESH” invention. 


The “ EveRFRESH ” Tin is the triumph 
of science and genius over the difficul- 
ties which hitherto have affected good 
Tobacco. To open, pull the Rubber Tab. 
Until you do so, the “ EVERFRESH” 
patented Tin is atmospherically sealed 
and locked, preserving cheery, honest 
Barneys in the first sweet, fragrant 
freshness of the Blending Rooms. 
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British Duty-Free, packed in 
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Tins in 2-lb. lots. Price 20/- 
per 2 lbs. (plus postage). 


We will gladly send you Booklet 
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and postages to most of the 
distant places. Send a postcard 
to the address beneath for the 
“OVERSEAS POSTAL 
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open. 
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EverRFRESH Container 


(T. 34.) John Sinclair, Ltd. (Export Dept. N.S.), Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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as guide can rely upon being entertained by vivid glimpses of a side of 
Irish life that has been very imperfectly explored. In the scientific 
sense it must be confessed he does not make as much as he might have 
done out of his material, preferring to skim along the surface instead 
of burrowing down to the roots of things with pick and shovel. Trade 
guilds had a longer innings in Dublin than anywhere else, because, 
like most other things in Ireland, they were twisted from their original 
purpose to serve political ends. Thus, in their earlier phases, the 
settlers safeguarded their trade monopoly by excluding natives on 
racial grounds from guild membership, and after the Reformation the 
societies became Protestant strongholds into which no Catholic dare 
penetrate. Technically this barrier was removed by an Act of the 
Irish Parliament in 1793, but so strong was the bias that in forty years 
that followed, as Mr. Webb tells us, not a single Catholic gained 
admission. From 1700 onwards the Dublin guilds were less craft 
associations than political clubs manned by people who for the most 
part had no connection with trade and devoted their energies to 
passing controversial resolutions and presenting addresses to 
Parliamentary candidates. In fact, they behaved very much as the 
majority of elected public boards did till the Free State scared them 
out of talking politics endlessly by the threat of setting up paid 
Commissioners, and this suggests that the collapse of the guild system 
was due not only to its inherent defects but to the abiding passion of the 
Irishman for political controversy. 


Grimhaven. By Rosert Joyce Tasker. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

One’s instinctive sympathy for the law-breaker, at its highest when 
sentence is passed, is apt to dwindle rapidly when the prison doors close 
on him. This is the difficulty with Mr. Tasker’s book. By failing to 
describe or account for the events which led to his incarceration in 
St. Quentin gaol, he also fails to engage our sympathy, and we are 
inclined to dismiss his story of life in an American prison as a rather 
self-conscious ‘‘ write up.” This, in a degree, is just what it is; for 
the author had not written a line before serving his “‘ five to life” 
sentence for “ first degree robbery.” On the other hand, there is 
some good stuff in this book. It is a frank and honest attempt to 
describe the prison atmosphere, to define the limitations of the convict 
mind and the mood of sullen rebellion to which it is subject. The 
code of the convict is that prison is doing him no good, that no good 
can come of it, and one of the strangest effects of the author’s first 
literary successes was to arouse the hatred of his fellow prisoners. 
He was suspect. The effect of a hanging is admirably described. There 
is an exciting account of an attempted escape, with machine guns 
rattling and motor boats in hot pursuit. The author—as might be 
expected from one who has caught the eye of the editor of the American 
Mercury—has no thing good to say about the reformers and uplifters 
who visited the prison. According to him they attracted only the 
hypocritical type of prisoner, the “* old soldier.” St. Quentin produced 
in time quite a literary colony. There was a great deal of “ half 
baked ” discussion about the merits of Jung, Freud, Cabell, Havelock 
Ellis and Floyd Dell; but as a revelation of the workings of sullen, 
stunted minds it has a certain interest. The whole is a readable, if 
rather blustering, piece of work. 


Scoundrels and Scallywags (and some Honest Men). 
Ex-Chief Inspector, C.I.D. Benn. 6s. 

Mr. Divall, who had no regular education after he was eight years 
old, began at the very bottom of the police service and through sheer 
grit and common sense rose to what was in those days the very top. 
With characteristic independence he has chosen to write his memoirs 
without any help from anybody. This has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. It has the enormous advantage that every word of 
the book is obviously authentic and true; but it has the disadvantage 
that much of it reads rather like a police officer’s note book—** From 
information received”? and so on. He tells, for example, let us say, 
of a daring burglary in his district (he spent almost his whole life in 
the worst and roughest districts of the East End) and then goes on 
to say that after making a few inquiries he went to a certain house in 
a certain street and found both the burglar and the stolen goods and 
got a conviction. But all the interesting part—namely how he was 
led to choose that particular house—is almost invariably left out. 
However, Mr. Divall has plenty of good stories to tell. One of his 
most interesting points is that crime in his opinion is largely a disease 
for which there is no cure. He tells of case after case of men of 
independent means—one with £1,200 a year, another with £5,000— 
who could not resist the lure of crime and who went to prison time 
after time for petty burglaries and frauds. Evidently Mr. Divall 
was the Admirable Crichton of detective officers and was so regarded 
by his superiors until in 1913 he resigned owing to ill-health. Subse- 
quently he became an employee of the Jockey Club and attended 
race-meetings all over the country. In this connection, he had much to 
do with the famous Sabini gang of race-course ruffians, about whom he 
tells the public the truth probably for the first time. It is a book 
which ought certainly to be placed in all police-station libraries (if such 
exist) and read by all members of the force. 


History of French Colonial Policy. By S. H. Roserts. 
Two volumes. 42s. 

These formidable volumes, seven hundred and thirty-six pages in 
all, are the work of the recently appointed Professor of History at 
Sydney University. Professor Roberts is a young man in the late 
twenties, of great energy and erudition, the author of several books 
besides this one. His wide reading is apparently not reinforced by 
personal knowledge of any one French colony, and though he is 
reasonably accurate in his facts, his point of view is at once muddled 
and unsympathetic. Though his documents compel him to acknow- 
ledge the contributions to colonial theory and practice made by men 
like Bert, Gallieni and Lyautey, he sums up the French colonial effort 
by a comparison with the British achievement which is at once crudely 
depreciatory of the former, and indicative of a very slight knowledge 
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of the latter. For instance, he is blissfully ignorant of the methods of 
recruitment and the training for the British Colonial Service, shows 
no appreciation of the typically British problem of the “ educateq 
native’ in British territories, nor of the native problem in South 
Africa, and his criticisms of French policy in Indo-China and Algeria 
obviously betray the standpoint of the cocksure academic critic, 
He remarks in his preface that ‘“‘ one can write on the Middle Ages 
without having lived in them,” but does not appear to see the point 
of obviating this handicap when the nature of the subject allows it, 
As if there were not already far too many books written out of books! 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HE principal orchestral record of the past month is the 
Beethoven Symphony No. 7, in A major, played by 
Stokowski and the famous Philadelphia Symphony 

Orchestra (H.M.V., five 12-in. discs, D. 1639). In spite of the 
excellence of the orchestra and the recording, this rendering of 
Beethoven’s A major Symphony is far from_ satisfactory, 
Stokowski, like so many other modern “star” conductors, 
abuses rubato to such an extent that the music is dragged to 
pieces, rhythmically speaking, in order to get all sorts of emotional 
effects, none of which is really effective. The first requirement 
in a conductor of music is a just sense of proportion and a firm 
grasp of rhythm; no repertory of tricks, of building up terrific 
crescendos or of making points—generally at the expense of the 
instrumental balance—can compensate for such radical defects 
as Stokowski reveals here. Personally, I consider this recording 
of Beethoven’s symphony to be an example of how not to conduct 
Beethoven. The H.M.V. issued a fine recording of Beethoven's 
sixth and eighth symphonies by Schalk and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra some time ago. Why not get Schalk to do 
the A major Symphony also and the “ Choral ” ? 

One of Saint-Saéns’ few attractive orchestral works is Le Rouet 
d’Omphale, now recorded by Philippe Gaubert and the Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts, Paris (Col., one 12-in. disc, 9719). 
Strauss’s overture, Die Fledermaus, played by Bruno Walter and 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Col., one 12-in. disc, L. 2311), 
is a good example of the composer; but more interesting than 
these is Weber’s Euryanthe overture, played by Max von Schilling 
and the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra (Parlophone, two 
12-in. discs, E. 10872 and 8). In quite a different style, but 
excellent of its kind, is the ballet music, ‘‘ Dance of the Hours,” 
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BUILDING CASTLES 
IN THE FRESH AIR 
VERY poor slum child dreams 
of the sea, and pictures himself 
playing on the sands and splashing 


to his heart’s content. 


But dreams will not tan his pale cheeks 
or strengthen his frail body. 

The Church Army is endeavouring to 
give him a REAL holiday. 


Will you help ? 


will give three will give a poor 
children and their tired mother and 
jaded mother a = @ baby one week's 


fortnight's holiday holiday 


Cheques crossed “Barclays ale Church Army,”’ 
payable to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. 
Chief Sec., 55a, Bryanston St., London, W.1. 
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FRESH AIR HOMES 











On that holiday read 


COURTELINE’S 


masterpiece 


The Bureaucrats 
(Messieurs les Ronds de Cuir) 


‘© A masterpiece of extravagant farce, but 
of farce with a bite in it which makes 
the reader grin with exultation.”’ 

AFFABLE HAwK in The New Statesman. 


Illustrated by DONIA NACHSHEN. 735. 6d. net. 
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ALL ELSE IS FOLLY 


A war book by a Canadian 








By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 6s. net. 


By PEREGRINE ACLAND 7s. 6d. net. 
JOINING CHARLES 

And other stories 

By ELIZABETH BOWEN 6s. net. 
PROGRESS OF TWO 

By JOHN KITCHING 7s. 6d. net 
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If you take your golf seriously you should 
examine the new Lotus “DORMEONE” 
Shoes. Model No. 2210 illustrated with 
studded sole, 42/- or for those who prefer 
it there is the“ DORMEONE” model 
No. 2211 with the rubberised sole made 
in the registered Lotus design, price 35J-. 
“DORMEONE” shoes for women will 
soon be ready. 








from LOTUS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Golf Shoe with 
an Extra Ligament * 


S a golfer you will appreciate the fact 
that to ensure correct stance, a golf shoe 


must necessarily have a low heel. The trouble 
however has been this—a low heel has a tend- 
ency to tire the muscles of the foot and the calf 
of the leg. “DORMEONES” provide the low 
heel but also include another feature which 
counteracts the tendency to tire the muscles— 
1. THE “DORMEONE” STRAP. This is placed at 
the instep to brace the arch of the foot and acts like a 
veritable extra ligament. Takes all the strain of the low 


heel, and helps you to play a full day’s golf without 
fatigue. 

2. THE “DORMEONE” LOW HEEL. The heel of 
this shoe oon | 3 in. high, throws the weight of the 
body well back and enforces a correct stance. 

3. THE “ DORMEONE” FLEXIBLE SOLE. Grips 
the ground! The nails are clenched in before the shoe 
is made and cannot get loose. 


LOTUS 
/DORMEONE 


Pronounced DORMY QNE 


Golf Shoes 
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from Ponchielli’s La Gioconda (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, 
E. 10859). I strongly recommend this excellent recording of 
Dr. Weissmann and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra. 

* * a 


Among the vocal records there are two Bach excerpts: 
‘* Erbarme dich,” from the St. Matthew Passion, and “‘ Dank sei 
dir,” from one of the cantatas, sung by Rosette Anday and the 
Vienna State Opera Company, conducted by Karl Alwin (H.M.V., 
one 12-in. disc, D. 1664). Two attractive items are “‘ La Donna 
é mobile,” from Rigoletto, and ‘‘ Com’ é Gentil,” from Donizetti’s 
Don Pasquale, sung by Mario Chamlee (Brunswick, one 12-in. 
disc, A. and B. 10275). Emmy Bettendorf sings with orchestra 
*“ Know’st thou the Land?” from Mignon, and ‘“ Solveig’s 
Song,” from Peer Gynt (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E. 10867). 
Both these form a good contrast with the two extracts from 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel, ‘“* Witch Song” and *‘ Evening 
Prayer,’ sung by Meta Seinemeyer and Helen Jung (Parlophone, 
one 12-in. disc, E. 10870). 

In quite a different style is the famous “ Bell Song” from 
Lakmé, well sung by Olga Olgina with orchestra. This record 
is from the Decca Company (Decca, one 12-in. disc, S. 10002), 
and I strongly recommend it to those who can enjoy coloratura 
singing. The Decca are also the first to record Delius’s “ Sea 
Drift,” sung by Roy Henderson, with the New English Symphony 
Orchestra and choir (Decca, three 12-in. discs, S. 10010-10012). 
‘** Mein Gott s’war mehr wie eine Farce” and the Terzette from 
Act III. of Der Rosenkavalier, sung by Meta Seinemeyer, Eliza 
Stiinzner and Grete Merrem-Nikisch, with Dr. Weissmann and the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, 
E. 10865), help to complete the recordings of that popular opera. 

* % a 


A few operatic, instrumental and other recordings deserve 
mention : I recommend Prelude to La Traviata and the Overture 
to Norma, played by Dr. Weissmann and the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E. 10876). Also 
Offenbach’s overture, Orpheus in the Underworld, played by 
Basil Cameron and the Hastings Municipal Orchestra, is worth 
having as an example of Offenbach’s melodious felicity, On 
the other hand, the Waltz Scene from Strauss’s Intermezzo as 
played by Hans Knappertsbusch and the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E. 10860), is not a very 
good example of Strauss’s genius. 

* * * 


The best dance records of the month are “ The Broadway 
Melody,” played by “ The Rounders,’ and ‘‘ You were Meant 
for Me,” played by Willie Creager and his orchestra (Imperial, 
one 10-in. disc, 2078). G. P. 


About Motoring 
THE TINY SPORTS CAR 


T was in 1914 that very small cars of abnormal performance 
] first made their appearance. ‘* Performance ’”’ at that date 
was a far milder phenomenon than it is to-day. Monsieur 
Mathis, a famous Alsatian engineer, had designed a tiny car 
weighing 8 cwt., and rated at 8 h.p. He could not persuade the 
public, even the Alsatian public, that so tiny a vehicle could 
possibly be worthy buying. So he snatched at an audacious form 
of publicity, and entered his midget for one of the great French 
road races, pitting it against monsters of 100 h.p. or so. To the 
general amazement it lapped a long course with splendid 
regularity, and though it was easily outstripped for sheer pace 
by the leviathans, it captivated the hearts of the crowd, and 
graduated as a best seller for a few short months. If the war 
had not intervened, M. Mathis might possibly have annexed some 
such domination of the Continental market as MM. Citroen and 
Renault later secured. I bought one of his little 1914 cars, and 
found it very fast and reliable, though more than a trifle noisy ; 
in fact, I sold it because a great friend in the next house objected 
to the uproar which it created whenever I started it up; and of 
course, the dealer who bought it sold it immediately to a mutual 
enemy who resided on the other side of my friend’s house. This 
little Mathis was capable of sixty miles an hour, covered fifty 
miles on a gallon of fuel, climbed very fast, and shook up its 
occupants considerably. 
* * * 

To-day the market offers a wide selection of cars which are very 
light, very cheap, very fast and very economical. I am not sure 
that their existence is really in the public interest. Inexpensive 
when new, they can be picked up for a trivial figure second-hand. 
It follows that any irresponsible lad or lass who has attained the 
age of 17 can acquire for £50 or so a miniature projectile which 





may be in rather dubious mechanical condition. Still, there js 
no actual proof that gay youth, so mounted, is responsible for 
any serious steepening of the road casualty curve; and there is no 
doubt that these fast little cars are mechanical miracles, and ex- 
cessively pleasant to drive. The most famous of them is the 
so-called Cup model of the Austin Seven, originally brought out 
by Gordon England, the Putney coachbuilder ; and it is still 
quite one of the best. It has very graceful lines, holds the road 
excellently, is not easily passed on British roads by cars of five 
times its power, wears indefinitely, and handles with real docility, 
Its success has inspired rival firms to produce rather similar 
sports models of the same chassis, but I always consider that the 
England model is the prettiest of the bunch. 
* * * 


At least as good, and possibly a shade better, is the M.G. 
Midget. This firm’s catalogue states categorically that the M.G, 
models bear no resemblance or relationship to Sir William 
Morris’s other cars, and the makers ought to know. But the 
catalogue does not convince buyers that there may not be a 
component or two of the Morris Minor in this charming chassis, 
Its external lines are calculated to make any honest policeman 
bristle; but it is not noisy, and its speeds on its three gears 
approach some such figures as 25, 40 and 64 miles an hour, which 
is not bad going for an engine taxed at no more than8 h.p. The 
car is hung so low that it is practically impossible to capsize it, 
except by running two wheels up a bank, and it confers a sensation 
of real safety when driven in a defiant fashion. Like its rivals, 
it will climb any hill on which its tyres can find adhesion. The 
steering, brakes, and general control are quite in the first class, 
It is an altogether excellent vehicle for the man who wishes to 


enjoy speed without paying the usual price for that often expensive 
luxury. 


* * * 


In a slightly higher class than any of these midgets, and at a 
slightly higher price, stands the 9-h.p. Riley. A special racing 
edition of this deservedly famous car is capable of 80 m.p.h. 
and is priced corresponding high. The belly of this model clears 
the road by a few inches only, and in general appearance it is 
suited for ownership by a well-to-do undergraduate. For much 
less money one can buy an open two-seated tourist edition of the 
standard Riley Nine chassis, which is capable of 60 m.p.h. or— 
with two carburettors—of 65 m.p.h. These two cars are faster 














A HOME SAFE 


bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 
any branch office 
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The authoritative Medical Review 
“The Practitioner’ says 


“These tablets (Genasprin) are claimed to be pre- 
pated from a very pure brand of acetyl -salicylic 
acid. Analysis proves that this claim is quite 
justified, the tests showing no traces of either free 


salicylic or free acetic acids. The tablets break up 
easily in water.” 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 
At all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 
GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 





— 


Happy mortal he who knows 
Pleasure which a pipe bestows; 
Curling eddies climb the room, 
Watting round a mild perfume. 
Isaac Hawkins Browne 1735 
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Stevenson, Treasure Island; Coppard, Adam and Eve; 
Butler, Way of all Flesh; Maugham, Of Human Bondage ; 
Hardy, Tess of the D’Urbervilles or any three-volume 
novels ; Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale, 1908, Man from the 
North ; Kingsley, Westward Ho! 1855 ; Reade, Cloister and 
the Hearth, 1851 ; Cranford, 1853 ; Bronte, Jane Eyre, 1847 ; 
and any other famous Victorian novels in original bindings- 


Please offer us any other first editions of famous books. 
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already been called after Julius Caesar, Augustus, not to 


be outdone, chose the next month for himself, and by B ANKING SERVICE 


robbing poor February, gave his own month the extra 
day needed to put it on an equality with July. 


Only Emperors may change figures and alter dates; for The 54,000 customers of the 
others, what is done cannot be undone. But if you C.W.S. Bank form the most 
effect your assurance with notable advertisement of its 


THE STANDARD LIFE banking service. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


urrent accounts and Deposit 
you will have no desire to see undone the very satisfactory C ” ‘ = : 
results shown by your policy. A whole-of-life assurance, accounts opened for indivi- 
by limited payments, is a particularly advantageous con- duals and organisations alike. 
tract; and its compound bonuses continue accruing annually 


even after premium payments have ceased. 


The Standard’s bonus is 42s. per cent. annual and com- Write to-day to— 
pound, and the great strength of the Company gives every 


indication that this handsome rate will be maintained. C W S B ANK 
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than the Midgets for touring purposes, as they have four speed 
gearboxes, and by a special patented construction the third gear 
is literally as silent as the top ratio; this speed permits very useful 
climbing at high speed. Both these cars are perfectly normal in 


appearance, and can be driven without shame by any pompous 
person. 


* * * 


All these low-hung cars suffer from one intrinsic defect only, 
namely, that when one is seated in them, the view is poor along 
roads fringed by hedges. It is impossible to sit too low for the 
purposes of safety; but it is easy to sit too low for the scenery. 
In addition, when a car is very light and fast, its driver needs 
special discretion on wet roads. I have never analysed the 
mechanics of the question, but my actual experience with a great 
number of them is that they are more easily skidded than larger 
and heavier vehicles ; and if I find myself seated at the wheel of 
such a car on really greasy surfaces, I observe unusual precautions. 
They are not more inclined to skid, of course, than their touring 
twins; but as they are normally driven rather faster, the 
provocation is greater. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE daily exports of gold are causing the City renewed 
anxiety, although the feeling is gaining ground that these 
may be due to special causes, the termination of which 

can be foreseen. Mr. Snowden’s hope, expressed in a speech 
at the end of last week, that it would not be necessary to raise 
the Bank Rate was received with some relief, but the Financial 
Times in a leading article deemed it advisable to remind him 
and the City generally that 

the sole responsibility for alterations rests with the Bank of 

England, and is in no way minimised by the known fact that 

frequently the Chancellor of the Exchequer is consulted before 

changes are made. The Bank, and not the Government, is charged 
with the duty of controlling monetary conditions. 

The fact that the regulation of money rates in this country 
is entirely in the hands of a privately owned company could not 
be more clearly expressed. 

* * * 

A foreign banking friend tells me that some delay in gold 
shipments to Paris is necessary, as the two assaying establishments 
there are not able to cope with the gold arrivals; the Banque de 
France does not, of course, accept the gold until it has passed 
the usual test, and until that occurs it does not bear interest. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that the growth of air transport 
is a factor of increasing importance in connection with movements 
of gold. Remittances do not carry interest until received, and 
if a boat reaches New York in five days instead of six, it saves 
one day’s loss of interest, which may mean an appreciable sum 
on a heavy gold consignment. Still more is this the case with 
aeroplane shipments, and although these are not yet possibie 
across the Atlantic, they are already playing an important part 
in South America and are having their effect upon the exchanges, 
for journeys to the interior that used to take nine or ten days, 
or more, are now performed in as many hours. To give an 
actual example, Santiago (Chile) can now be reached from Europe 
in ten or eleven days as compared with the ordinary mail time of 
three or four weeks, and as a result some of the Chilean banks 
have advised their correspondents of a change in the rates at 
which they are prepared to deal in bills. 

* * * 

Whilst on the subject of banking, it may be permissible to 
draw attention to the remarkable progress of the Birmingham 
Municipal Bank, which in less than ten years of existence has 
brought its deposits up to £10,274,625, and has 280,129 open 
accounts, which means that at least one in four of the inhabitants 
of that city, including children, must have an account with the 
Municipal Bank. The increase in deposits during the twelve 
months was £1,204,784, and the report is correct in stating 
that “such an achievement is unique in the history of British 
savings banks.” It is to be presumed that this report will give 
an impetus to the demand by other cities to follow Birmingham’s 
example—a demand which, 1n spite of the support of the Minister 


of Health in the late Government, has hitherto been determinedly 
refused. 





* * * 

The cotton trades stoppage adds yet another unfavourable 
factor to those affecting the stock markets, and increases the 
drooping tendency that has in the main prevailed for several 
months past. This process is so gradual that it does not excite 
as much attention outside the markets as would be the case if 
it were the result of a sudden fall, but when so high class a share 
as Courtaulds touches 84, as compared with 4% this time a 
year ago, and when one of the best iron and steel companies, 
such as Dorman Long, during the same period has fallen from 
12s. to 8s. 6d., it may be imagined what has happened to the 


shares of the smaller fry, the prices of which depend more upon 
speculation than actual results. Good management, of course, 
still counts, and companies enjoying this, such as Guest, Keen 
and Nettlefolds, show only minor falls, as in the case named, 
from 29s. to 37s. Prospects of activity in the industrial market 
for some time to come are not brilliant. At all times, however, 
there are some shares which are attractive, and a period of de- 
pression affords good buying opportunities to people who have 
funds available. Such at the present moment are, in my opinion, 
British Insulated Cables at 74s., International Tea Company’s 
Stores new 5s. shares issued to shareholders at 20s. and pur- 
chasable free of stamp and fee at 4s. 9d. premium, Turner and 
Newall at 91s. 3d., Wall Paper Manufacturers Deferred at 48s., 
and Daily Mirror Newspapers at 28s. 6d. 

* * * 


One might have expected the market in home rails to benefit 
by the unexpectedly large increases in the interim dividends of 
the London, Midland and Scottish (2 per cent., against 1} per 
cent. last year) and Great Western (2} per cent., against 14 per 
cent.), for if the final distributions are only the same as last 
year’s, the return on London, Midland and Scottish at the current 
price would work out at over 8 per cent. and Great Western 
at about 74 per cent. Possibly, however, the market realises 
that a good part of the economies in working expenses arises 
from the reduction of 2} per cent. in wages, which the workers 
agreed to as a temporary measure, and these dividend increases 
will render it hard to find arguments in favour of a continuance 
of that particular economy, whilst the state of trade and dearness 
of money do not point to heavy traffic increases in the immediate 
future. This notwithstanding, most brokers are telling their 
clients that the worst in the home rail situation is probably 
over. In view of the considerations given above, I should, 
however, be inclined to advise sales at present prices of 52 for 
London, Midland and Scottish and 854 for Great Western. 
London and North Eastern and Southern stocks might perhaps 
be held. The latter company has not made a bad bargain in 
connection with the removal of its Charing Cross station, in 
spite of the speeches to that effect at the meeting. About twelve 
years ago the company, in endeavouring to get a Bill through 
Parliament, stated that Charing Cross railway bridge would have 
to be strengthened and widened, and it is now relieved of that 
heavy burden, and actually compensated for such release. 

A. Emit DaAvIEs. 
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